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ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY OF PURPOSE 


The warning uttered in behalf of the Big Three 
by the American delegate in the U.N. General As- 
sembly reflected the nature of the decisions on the 
Far East reached in the Washington talks. The 
powerful group of interventionists wanted some- 
thing more solid or spectacular than a mere warning 
that in the event of further Communist aggression 
in the Far East we should invite the United Na- 
tions to take urgent and earnest account of it. The 
many unofficial reports of bombings and what not 
were as much for their benefit as for the hearing 
of the Communists themselves. 


What the warning does mean nevertheless is 
that any new crisis will be faced in unity and com- 
mon action. That is the most important thing 
about it. To add to it specific threats of bombing, 
or blockading, or even of military intervention 
against China Proper would have helped little, and 
perhaps antagonized other Asian nations like India. 
What the “prompt, resolute, and effective action” 
will be if a Korean truce is broken remains to be 
determined when and if the hypothetical crisis de- 
velops. Mr. Churchill has declared that this 
famous phrase did not represent any new decisions 
arrived at during the Washington talks. The 
words still take strength from their context in the 
action taken to counter Communist aggression in 
Korea. Beyond that it was a loud whistling among 
the wind-blown trees in the dark. 


It is impossible to deny the military dilemma. 
It would be monstrous folly to string millions of 
U.N. troops along every frontier threatened by 
Communism from the North Sea and the ramparts 
of Central Asia to the far north-east of Hokkaido. 
More, it is not physically feasible. And it has y 
to be seen whether American public opinion would 


support another “Korea” elsewhere. In general, if 
the talks strengthened the common front against 
Communist aggression, they also avoided any 
weakening of the front against armed intervention 
in Asia at the expense of Europe and other major 
strategic areas. A handful of Labourites, who 
share with some of the extreme politicians of the 
other wing in the United States an abysmal ignor- 
ance of the Far East, have made loud protests on 
certain phases of policy. But Mr. Churchill’s 
general approach was quite clearly set out in his 
speech in Parliament. He tried to make it clear 
from the talks in Washington that the English- 
speaking world is acting together in loyalty and 
unity; that it is resolved to bring ‘‘local events in 
the Far East” into their proper relationship to ‘‘our 
predominating danger” in Europe. Like General 
Bradley, he was against being tied down or en- 
tangled in a war in Korea, still less in a war in 
China. On this he reminded all of General Brad- 
ley’s dictum in the MacArthur enquiry about “the 
wrong war, in the wrong piace, at the wrong time.” 


What has happened is that the pressure on the 
U.S. Government for a dangerous and spectacular 
commitment in advance of events has been resisted. 
There was a tantalising passage in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech in which he referred to his hint at 
prompt, resolute and effective action. It was not 
wise, when a war is going on, he said, to tell every- 
thing always to everybody, including the enemy: 
they .might sometimes be left something to guess 
about. The free world is left guessing too, but if 
this sally is°a rather cryptic effort to puzzle or 
prod an enemy ever swift to suspicion, there is the 
positive statement that no definite and formal 
commitments have been entered into. It is not 
easy to see how they could, since even general pro- 
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vision is difficult against hypothetical contingen- 
cies in a continent in tumult. ; 


Moscow is fishing for information when it ac- 
cuses the Americans of planning to attack China’s 
borders from Indo-China, of plans to turn to the 
South-East for a decision denied in the North-East. 
Always and at all times, strategic planners in the 
General Staffs draft schemes to meet any potential 
threats to the security or interests of the territories 
for whose safety they are in part responsible. But 
the application of such plans depends on the con- 
ditions and circumstances of the moment, and these 
cannot be foreseen. Mr. Churchill made it clear 
that it was more an expression of the spirit of 
mutual appr: ach than a hint at concrete measures 
when he spoke of prompt, resolute and effective 
action. 


It was a race against time in Korea in the sum- 
mer of 1950. Instant decision was imperative. 
Another outbreak, if it actually did happen, might 
fit into a different pattern altogether. An example 
has just been seen in Egypt, where outrageous 
events that might have precipitated, as they cer- 
tainly invited, armed occupation of Cairo, trans- 
tormed the crisis overnight and led to changes 
which re-opened the channels of negotiations. It 
was an infinitely more promising solution of the 
crisis than anything that could have been devised 
by the British staff beforehand to meet it. That 
is not to argue that any similar dramatic turns in 
policy in» Communist-ruled countries are conceiv- 
able. Nor can it be used to cloak the great diffi- 
culty of formulating concrete measures in advance. 


Actually the major idea at the moment is to do 
what it is possible to do, and say what it is politic 
to say, with the single and specific object of deter- 
ring further aggression. It is doubtful whether 
a recital of even the most bloodcurdling catalogue of 
consequences would have much influence one way or 
the other. Even uncertainty is better from that view- 
point, so long as it is understood that any reaction 


to future aggression would. be based on united 


action. If ever the Communists became convinced 
Britain and America were going separate ways, 
they would be bold enough for anything, even for 


sweeps across Europe to Calais, through Persia to © 


the Arabian Sea, and through helpless Burma to 
the Indian Ocean. 


The British Prime Minister has confirmed sup- 
port of the United States in the neutralization of 
‘Taiwan. He made it clear that this support took 
in both the protection of that island and the Na- 
tionalists who have taken refuge there, and the ban 
on the use of the island for purposes of a counter- 
invasion of the mainland. This situation is indeed 
one which eminently commended the deferment of 
drastic decisions for consultations if the need arises. 
it is unfortunate that the Nationalists themselves 
are not equally as discreet. 


It may well be that the consultations in 
Washington, and the results announced, will 
bridge over the period of the elections and the deter- 
mination of the future American administration. 
Americans are satisfied that there is substantial 
unity of purpose, and Britons are assured that 
strategic concepts will be global and not limited to 
the Far East. The recent upheavals in Persia, and 
in Egypt have done much to enlarge a view too long 
obsessed with China. Meanwhile, there is a ten- 
dency to stimulate the organisation of Asian defence 
by Asians themselves, and to secure their adherence 
to the Three-Power declaration. It is right to put 


to the test the desire, and the determination, of the © 


nations of Asia, most of whom have won their in- 
dependence as a result of the defeat of the Japanese 
invaders by the free world, to resist Communist 
aggression. This is the long-term answer to the 
problem. In the meantime the warning given by 
the three Big Powers, free from sound and fury and 
far from signifying nothing, will probably suffice 
to prevent any further irruption for as long as it 
is possible to peer into the future. 


PEKING TURNS THE EYE INWARD 


The political plans for 1952, laid down by the leaders 
of the Peking Government, indicate that the Communists are 
turning their. eyes inward after a year of agitation and 
activity devoted largely to Korea and the international front. 
Mao Tse-tung outlined the main lines of action in his New 
Year message. He called for victory on all eight fronts: 
National defence, agrarian reform, cultural and educational, 
ideological re-moulding, struggle against corruption, and the 
front against waste and bureaucratism. 


The Standing Committee of the P.P.C.C., in a new year 
resolution, also called upon the people to devote set periods 
each year to political study. The suggestion would extend 
the Thought Changing movement, which was first imposed 
on the universities, to the public in general. Three basic items 
have to be studied. The first is Communist teaching from 
Marx to Mao, by which a correct understanding of the course 
of the Chinese revolution and the nature of the revolution 
itself may be obtained. The second is the Common Pro- 


gramme of the People’s Government; and the third the 
methods of criticism and self-criticism, which can correct 
thoughts detrimental to society, and behaviour contrary to the 
revolutionary cause. 


The anti-corruption campaign was primarily disciplinary 
in original intent, but has already yielded startling revelations 
of the old vice. It is also partly designed to weed out officials 
who are doubtful about the future of Communism, dislike the 
leaning policy and all its manifestations, including intervention 
in Korea and aid to the Vietminh. They cannot see how these 
policies are of any real help to China. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to charge them with these crimes without unwelcome con- 
sequences. The obvious thing is to get rid of them by charg- 
ing corruption, and if nuns and priests can be charged with 
wholesale murder it is a small thing to charge a Chinese 
official with improper conduct under any of the three head- 
ings of corruption, waste or bureaucratism. These people, 
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while still inside the party, have privilege and opportunity; 
outside the Party, they can be driven to the wall. 
Policy thus returns to the domestic arena after an intense 


“international” propaganda campaign: the hostile outbursts 
against the U.S.A. and Britain, the peace petitions and war 


contributions, the campaign against foreign missions and 
priests and nuns in China, and relentless pressure on the people 
to support the intervention in Korea. Land reform went 
on rather desultorily in the meantime, but was given little 
or no part in the propaganda orchestra. 

Well over two thousand high-ranking party and govern- 
ment officials of the Central and North China administra- 
tions, as well as merchants and industrialists, literary and 
scientific workers, journalists and others were summoned by 
Premier Chou En-lai to attend a meeting in Peking, the pro- 
ceedings at which were broadcast to a wider public. All 
Government employees in Peking had instructions to listen 
in. Chou En-lai said the struggle against corruption, waste 
and bureaucratism was a very serious one, calling for the 
unanimous and serious participation of all Army, Government 
and Party officials throughout the country. Other circles 
were also called upon to undertake a self-examination of their 
activities. 

- The Premier made the significant statement that not only 
had Chairman Mao’s call not been observed fully on a nation- 
wide basis but even among the members of the Central Govern- 
ment, there was need for intensified measures for the pro- 
motion of the campaign, so that the leadership might be fully 
united with the masses in the universal development of the 
campaign. All must unite to resist the encroachments of the 
capitalist class and cleanse thoroughly the “stains” left be- 
hind by the old social order. 


The Chairman of the Investigation and Economy Com- 
mittee, Po I-po, submitted a report on the movement against 
corruption and waste, and the Premier adjured all those pre- 
sent to make a thorough study of his report, in considering 
measures to be taken. Among instances of malpractices “en- 
dangering the Government and the Party,” cited by Po I-po 
were false expenditure accounts by a high official of the 
Heavy Industry Ministry in regard to a factory in Taiyuan, 
which caused a total loss to the State of 50 billion people’s 
dollars. High officials of the Railways Ministry had trafficked 
in opium and morphine. 

On the lighter side, a clerk in the Ministry of Commerce 
ordered by mistake 300 tons (instead of three tons) of vaccine 
from Russia. His superiors, including even the Minister him- 
self, approved the order. Tons of fruit were once served and 
disposed of at a welcome party given by the Central People’s 
Bank. 


The Committee Chairman said that a tremendous amount 
of funds had been wasted or ‘squeezed,’ and are still being 


The Chinése people are very old and very wise. Their 
quick and spontaneous sense of humour has a broad vein of 
cynicism. The new bureaucrats are making the welkin ring 
with their outcries against corruption, waste and bureau- 
cratism. It is easy to see the response of the man in the 
street. He puts his hand over his mouth in the inimitable 
and slightly sinister way common to the freest occasions as 
well as to the days of the secret police, and mutters to his 
friend ‘‘Sack the lot.” In all her days China never had so 
expensive a Government nor one in which quality was so com- 
pletely submerged under quantity. There were never so 


wasted and stolen, since the People’s Government was set up. 
This waste and corruption, he said, would inevitably delay 
national reconstruction. It was impossible to industrialize 
the country without ample funds which, so far as China is 
concerned, could only be accumulated from agricultural incomes 
through a very slow process and over a long period. This is 
an obvious alibi for the poor progress in new industries. 

One Communist coiumnist in Shanghai united the two 
campaigns against corruption and against wrong and dan- 
gerous thoughts in an argument, holding that in suppressing 
corruption with a fanfare they must also suppress with a 
fantare industrialists and business men who offered bribes. 
The offering of such bribes could not, it was argued, be sepa- 
rated from the thoughts of gaining profits inherited from 
the old society. It was the ‘worst manifestation of the 
thoughts of exploiting others,” and therefore more attention 
Should be paid to Thought Reform among industrialists and 
business men. “The movement against the offering of bribes 
should be coordinated with the movement for Thought Re- 
form.” 

It is a strange thing to say, after the orgy of corruption 
which brought down the preceding regimes in China, but there 
was nevertheless a certain scepticism about the degree of actual 
corruption, a feeling that mountains were being made out of 
moilehills tor party purposes, when the campaign was first 
announced. It was felt that if the new regime did fall into 
very widespread corrupt practices, its fate would be sealed. 
The new semi-Socialist order, as the sceptics saw it, could not 
survive as the old one managed to do while Governments came 
and went like shadows and money was prophet and priest. 

Even so, the highest officials have been talking as if the 
regime were literally riddled. The emphasis is always on 
corruption, not on waste or red tape. Yet these two evils 
are undoubtedly also present in unprecedented and growing 
measure. In a report to the Provincial Consultative Committee, 
the Kwangtung Governor cited several examples of corrupt 
practices: embezzlement, bribery and irregularities, mostly 
at the point of contact between officials and merchants or 
entrepreneurs. The biggest case he referred to _ in- 
volved the Provincial Salt Company and merchants, while it 
was admitted that irregular practices had also occurred in the 
State trading’agencies and the Foreign Trade Control Bureau. 
It was alleged that they had supplied economic intelligence 
to merchants who were thereby able to profit illegally. 

The Governor also mentioned the pilferage of State pro- 
perty, speculative operations, smuggling and evasion of taxes, 
alteration of Government contracts, collection of commissions, 
extortion, and imposition of illegal fines. He also referred to 
cases of “collective corruption, greatly affecting the good 
name and integrity of the Government.” The picture is a 
very different one from that painted of official conduct in the 
first year of office! 


CHINA’S THREE MILLION PROPAGANDISTS 


Nothing Exceeds Like Excess 


many millions under arms, in the armed forces and the mili- 
tia; sO many men in the various forms of police; so many 
civil officials of all sorts; and, so many propagandists. 

In the conferences which led to the formation of the 
People’s Government the leaders made _ speeches. of 
doleful dismay about the immense numbers of soldiers and 
functionaries that had even then to be supported. They must 
have been doubled since then. Most surprising is the revela- 
tion that there are over two million official propagandists and 
that the aim is to increase this little army to one per cent. . 
of the population: say 4,500,000. One research student who 
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has gone into the matter with some thoroughness estimates 
that if the officers and employees of the Sino-Soviet Friend- 
ship Association, the journalists, cartoonists, writers, etc., 
are counted the number already reaches three million. More- 
over there are many other millions drafted part-time for 
special tasks. The People’s Daily boasted that the Communist 
Party could mobilise at will in some areas more than 15% 
of the population for propaganda. 


Nobody knows what the Russians spend on propaganda. 
Communists keep knowledge of their budgets strictly to a 
small inner circle. But this department alone will probably 
be spending fully as much as the nation-wide campaign now 
going on actually helps to save. It is not merely the immense 
numbers who have to be paid by the State for this job but 
all the paraphernalia too. Practically the entire paper, print- 
ing, and publishing industries are monopolised by the State, 
though they probably are self-sufficient despite the fall in 
demand from a weary public. The propagandists infest every 
undertaking, from State services and industries to all educa- 
tional institutions. Some 1,300 of them are attached to 
schools in Peking alone, and a single university, such as that 
of Szechuan, has 127. The trainloads of enthusiasts reported 
by the official news agency some months ago to be leaving 
daily for the land reforms in the South-West were recently 
reinforced by 16,000 professors and students and other in- 
tellectuals who were sent from Canton to debag the landlords 
and inspire the peasants in the various areas of Kwangtung 
now undergoing reform. 3 


This tremendous and most wasteful machine which, in 
spite of the poor salaries paid, undoubtedly costs the State 
finances heavily, is not wholly without justification. Foreign- 
ers who were in a special position to watch the progress of 
the Republic before the war noted the “two worlds” into 
which the nation was dividing. The political and educated 
minority, clinging for warmth and comfort to the great Treaty 
Ports and Concessions, were a world apart from the 80% of 
the countryfolk who walked obstinately in the old ways. His- 
torians have traced the Bolshevik Revolution back to the 
‘total’ division that occurred when the sons of the boyars 
adopted the gorgeous habit of the Parisian popinjays of the 
Court of Louis, while the serfs remained closer than ever to 
the cattle they tended. 


The contempt? and dislike of the Kuomintang intellectual 
for the peasant and the primitive village were notorious. 
Some of the Communists probably shared it but they had no 
option in their hunted lives. The only effort made to take 
the revolution to the people was to send out youthful zealots 
from the local town tangpu. Their idea of propaganda was 
to smash the village temples and idols. During the momen- 
tary fervour of the Nationalist occupation of the North they 
swarmed all over the country within reasonable range of the 
railways, and made themselves such a nuisance that the pea- 
sants turned on them and threw them out unceremoniously. 
The revolution had ended, and the old gods were confirmed 
by appeasement. Now developments have gone to the other 
extreme, and propagandists descend on them like hornets. 


The vast man-power absorbed in this activity is only 
partly explained by the fact that an overwhelming proportion 
of the people are beyond the reach of the media of literate 
countries—the daily papers with their immense circulations, 
the local papers, broadcasting, etc. The Chinese are so highly 
intelligent a race, with a culture so eminent and a folklore so 
rich and picturesque, that it still brings a shock to realise 
that only a small minority are literate. Broadcasting is still 
in its infancy, and even in lands where the last freedoms 
struggle for survival, it is still possible for the listener to 
switch off when he is not interested. 
headaches which the current campaign sets out to cure is the 
return of indifference to politics of any sort. Even the young 


Indeed, one of the new. 


officials themselves, complain the party zealots, have stopped 
reading the official papers. The “dangerous trend” in all 
strata to get away from politics is being referred to fre- 
quently, even in the highest circles. 


Nevertheless there have been results, even astonishing 
resulis, though it is hard to say how much was due to the 
incessant preachments of the propagandists and how much 
to those forms of pressure from the more blatant to the merely 
insidious, which share the battlefields —and the litter—of the 
revolution. The inquisitors and diagnosticians who put the 
propagandists under observation claim that most of them are 
of “ettective usefulness.’’ The 300,000 in Hopei province are 
graded: 67% regularly effective, 27% effective but with lapses, 
and only 6% ineffective. The figures for Shanghai are 52%, 
42%, and 6%. It is not easy for the uninitiated to see what 
yardstick the statisticians apply. The host includes about 
50,000 information officers, most of whom are capable of 
“making timely reports to the masses.” Their aggregate 
audience in the North-East alone exceeded 30 million in the 
year. Information officers, or -public relations officers, have 
had a great vogue in Britain during and since the war. But 
they are a very small growth on the body politic compared 
with their efflorescence in China. ! 


The People’s Daily of Peking claims that the “enormous 
activity” the propagandists and information officers have 
“unfurled” has been of very great value in all the national 
campaigns. ‘The masses, it says, have come to call them 
‘‘mind doctors” or “transmitters of messages from Chairman 
Mao.” 


“In areas where work originally stagnated, the 
establishment of the propaganda network brought large- 
scale propaganda activity, tuned to the particular men- 
tality of the place concerned, thus raising the political 
awakening of the masses and their revolutionary zeal. 
The result was a complete change in the work of these 
localities and closer ties between the party, the people’s 
government, and the masses, ... In the past many work- 
ing cadres had the attitude that setting up a propaganda 
network constituted an additional burden, and thought 
that work could be just as well accomplished without it. 
Later they changed their ideas.” 


Even in the comradely Communist paradise dog does eat 
dog now and then, and quite voraciously, as the choicest of 
the Communist spirits from Bukharin downwards came to 
know. The People’s Daily is in the same game and possibly 
in the same “Department,” but whether the propagandists 
have made friends or not, they have certainly influenced 
people in a variety of ways; and the people have to take 
it however much they may be growing to hate it from sheer 
excess. Universities and middle schools have adopted a 
“dubious attitude” toward the institution of propagandists— 
which only shows that they need more of them, not less! Some 
students and teachers actually think that, because they have 
a high educational standard they have no need of the pro- 
pagandists, and this, say the party pundits, is wholly wrong. 
The students must learn all about current affairs and become 
politically conscious and, of course, learn how to turn the 
Marxist prayer-wheels! This dangerous tendency to stick to 
the studies proper and ignore current affairs, party news- 
papers, and politics in general must be overcome and a regular 
system of propaganda be instituted! 


Nothing exceeds like excess, and this is certain to become 
true of the tremendous tyranny now being imposed on all and 
sundry, willing and unwilling, by this army of loud-speakers. 
They baw] at the harassed people at every turn and through 
a host of paraphernalia. The Chinese people had to be 
awakened in this over-populated age of science and atomic 
power, for they could no longer sleep and live. ‘“China’s 
Gorky,” the revolutionary writer Lu Hsin, held that the im- 
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| mediate needs of China were self-preservation, food and cloth- 


ing, and development. Anything which stands in the way of 


these things, he said, must be trampled down ruthlessly.’ ‘We. 


have hereafter only two roads to choose: one is to embrace 
the ancient literature and die, the other is to forsake the an- 
cient literature. and live.” Change was imperative, and is 


_ proceeding at breakneck speed. 


But the little preachers and prophets are too, too per- 
sistent, arrogant and ubiquitous. It is not merely the swarms 
of men and youths with the megaphone that the peasants and 


people have to put up with. The one-voiced newspapers, 
broadcasting stations, magazines, movies, dramatic plays, 
songs, fine arts, music, popular books and periodicals for 
workers and peasants, books for children, blackboard news- 
papers, megaphones, magic-lanterns, and other propaganda 
tools” are fast becoming a plague. The pace they set, and 
the incredible monotony of the din they set up, are wrecking 
the nerves of a normally nerveless people, destroying the spon- 
taneity of the revolution, and reducing a great nation of 
immemorial, quiet villages into one gigantic bear-garden. 


ECAFE PROGRAMMES UNDER REVIEW 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


An article in the January 24th issue of the FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW summarised the prin- 
ciples on which the United Nations Organisation allocates 
priorities, as between its essential schemes in the economic 
and social fields, and how this decision as to priorities is 
used to set a framework for the making of definite pro- 
grammes. 


The Eighth Session of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, now proceeding in Rangoon, 
is engaged in assessing priorities and reviewing its pro- 
grammes, in the light of these same general rules and 
requirements. The following is, in outline, the exact field 
within which the present discussions are moving, and the 
specific programmes on which the conference will pass 
judgment. It should be noted that the present article is 
only the writer’s personal interpretation and commentary, 
and is not to be taken as an official statement by the U.N. 
or any other source. 


As noted in the preceding article, the first rule 
laid down, by the higher authority in the U.N., was 
that the general work of each Regional Commission 
should be divided into its main broad subjects. Those 
proposed for ECAFE (the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East) are six: flood control, 
industrial development, inland transport, research 
and statistics, technical assistance, and trade and 
finance. The submission of the Secretariat is that 
it is not possible to make a priority distinction, in 
practice, between these; if only for reasons of staff- 
ing, given that present staff is fully engaged, cover- 
ing as it does these very wide fields of work, and 
is not easily transferable, given the high degree of 
specialisation necessary in each one of these sub- 
jects. 


Each subject is then subdivided into projects, 
assessed according to three categories from the 
point of view of priority: (A) Continuing projeets 
of high priority, (B) Ad hoc projects of high priori- 
ty, and (C) Other projects. The first group is to 
include: all the most important work on a more 
permanent basis, the second: all important opera- 
tions to which a specific term of time can be set, 
and the third: all those shorter and longer-run 
operations which are of relatively less importance, 
and can accordingly be deferred, reduced or subor- 
dinated. 


It is sharply significant of the variety and 
acuteness of the problems of the Region, that nearly 
thirty specific projects have, in the present draft 
programme, to be placed in the third category 
(though each one of them would be well worth 
undertaking) because staff and facilities cannot be 
provided for them within the period 1952-3. Owing 
to past achievements, and to consolidations now in 
prospect, it is now proposed to reduce the total 
number of projects in hand in ECAFE from 74 in 
1951 to 60 in 1952-3. 


The present conference is to decide On the whole 
question, but the following is what the Secretariat 
proposes, for approval or rejection at this plenary 
meeting now in progress. 


* 


1. Under the subject of Flood Control, the 
following projects are marked as in the first priority 
class, (A) :— The first is (a) Multiple-purpose river 
basin development: i.e. dams serving both for irriga- 
tion and the generation of electric power. One 
example is the scheme for the Chao Phya river of 
Thailand; the ECAFE Bureau coneerned has as- 
sisted in the first model tests for this project. It 
has also assisted Ceylon in the setting up of hydrau- 
lic laboratories and model testing. The second is 
(b) Methods of flood control. These projects are 
carried on in cooperation with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation (FAO). 


(c) Advice to governments, on their specific 
request—in cooperation with the Technical Assis- 
tance Administration of the U.N. (TAA). 


(d) Flood control of international rivers. 
(e) Hydraulic research stations, and 


(f) Dissemination of technical information. 
The last three are mainly functions of coordination. 


In the second priority rating (B) are the follow- 
ing matters under Flood Control: 


(zg) It is proposed to establish a new Training 
Centre for this work, with the assistance of TAA 
and FAO, to be completed in 1953. 


(h) A reassessment of hydrological methods, 
etc., and the institution of a year book, by the end of 
1952. 
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Relegated to the third grade of priority (or 
rather, non-priority) are: a general survey of water 
resources of the region, and the institution of a 
regional technical conference on the subject. 


, 2. Under the second subject, industrial deve- 
lopment, (A) priority is asked for the following 
general projects:— 


(a) <A review of the progress made in indus- 
trial planning in the Region, and analysis of conclu- 
sions, started in 1949, is to be completed in 1952. 


(b) Study of fields of economic development 
handicapped by lack of trained personnel: a first 
Working Party has carried these studies to a certain 
point, and a second Working Party is proposed for 
1952. 


In the second priority grade (B), the following 
are suggested: 

(c) Seminar on industrial organisations under 
government management or control, to be held in 
1953, after preparatory work in 1952, possibly with 
cooperation of TAA. 


(d) Preliminary work on study of utilisation 
of power alcohol, begun in 1951, to be pursued dur- 
ing 1952, with cooperation of FAO and TAA. 


~({e) Werk on problems of DDT and other medi- 
cal requirements, begun in 1951, for continuation in 
1952. 


(f) Utilisation of lignite resources: possibili- 
ties to be studied during 1952. 


(g) Building materials: improved methods of 
utilising local materials to be studied during 1952. 

Other projects under this heading, brought 
down to the lower priority category, (C), are: train- 
ing centre for industrial planners, comparative 
study of government industries in the Region, work 
in study of Public Administration, seminars for 
managerial personnel, and improvements in the sup- 
ply of chemical fertilisers. 


Besides these “general” projects, there are 
many others, under the heading of ‘‘industrial deve- 
lopment,” in four other main groups—Electric 
Power, Iron and Steel, Mineral Resources, and 
small-scale industries. 


In the matter of electric power, there are two 
continuing projects for which top priority is re- 
quested, viz. 


(h) production of full statistics on electrifica- 
tion developments, and 


(i) coordination of requirements and avail- 
abilities, by exchange of information. 


There are also two ad hoc schemes proposed 
as of high priority, viz. 


(j) expert study of problems of rural electri- 
fication (small scattered loads, etc.) during 1953 
and 54, and 


(k) possibilities of balancing and coordinating 
the development of thermal power and water power; 
a study on this to be completed during 1953. One 
electric power question is relegated to class (C) 


priority : viz. techniques of assessing future require- 
ments. 


In the Iron and Steel section, category (A) 
priority is asked for: 


(1) avery wide survey of existing and planned 
iron and steel capacity in the Region, and 


(m) visits of groups of experts to study the 
iron and steel industries in Japan and the United 
Kingdom, in 1952 or 58. The project for a technical 
library service in iron and steel matters is however 
put down to (C) priority. 

As regards mineral development, 
again two projects in class (A), viz. 

(n) continuous studies on selected basic ma- 
terials in short supply, and 

(o) Dissemination of technical information. 
Under this heading, methods of aerial survey are 
the chief question for 1952; reports on the postwar 
situation, and on sink and float processes, were 
completed in 1950 and 1951 respectively. There is 
one ad hoc project of high priority, in the mineral 
field, namely: 

(p) a meeting of experts in 1952. Pro- 
jects to establish a standard classification for grad- 
ing coal, and to set up a pilot plant for treating 
low-grade coal and ores, with TAA assistance re- 
ceive only (C) priority. 

In remaining group under Industrial Develop- 
ment, i.e. cottage and small scale industries, priority 
(A) is sought for 

(q) the dissemination of technical informa- 
tion, and priority in class (B) for 

(r) the establishment of a ceramics pilot plant, 
begun in 1951, which may be continued with TAA 
assistance, and for 

(s) a survey of research and training facili- 
ties in this field, in which ILO and UNESCO would 
give assistance. The proposal to study the possi- 
bility of standardising materials in domestic indus- 
tries is relegated to class (C). 


* * 


there are 


3. The third main subject is Inland Transport. 
This too is subdivided into general and particular 
fields. In the general range, there is one project 
of a continuing nature—(a) the collection and dis- 
semination of information—and one of an ad hoc 
nature—(b) a study of the coordination of trans- 
port, to be completed in 1954—which claim top pri- 
ority. Deferred subjects include a study on the 
development of international transport, which would 
take 2 to 4 years, a study on the transport of perish- 
able goods, which would take 2 years, and a study 
om the standardisation of packages, etc., which 
would also take 2 oa 

The next gibssetion is Railways. this 
section there are no continuing projects of high pri- 
ority, but three in class (B): 

(a) a training centre for railway personnel 
(1952-4) in collaboration with TAA: 

(b) fuel economy studies (use of firewood in 
locomotives, diesel power, etc.); to be completed in 
1952, in cooperation with FAO, and 
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(c) joint project with ILO on labour-produc- 
tivity in railway workshops (1951-54). . 


Studies on cost accounting (2 to 4 years), 
standardisation of equipment (4 years) and the crea- 
tion of an Asian Railway Association, corresponding 
to Associations in other parts of the world, are all 
marked down to class (C). 


The third subsection is roads.» There are no 
ad hoc projects under this heading, but two continu- 
ing projects claim high priority: studies on road 
construction and maintenance techniques, and those 
on the maintenance of vehicles and training of 
drivers. The following topics go down to class (C): 
highway safety, economics of highway types, stan- 
dardisation of highway and bridge specifications, 
urban traffic problems, and standardisation of road 
signals. 


In the fourth subsection, Jnland waterways and 
ports, there is one project tabled in each group: (A) 
promotion of river navigation, (B) improved design 
and operation of craft, and (C) pooling of such 
facilities as dredgers. 


* 


4. The fourth main subject is Research and 
Statistics. Under “Research,” the continuing pro- 
jects of high priority are: the annual Economic Sur- 
vey of Asia and the Far East, which has in the last 
few years become increasingly comprehensive and 
useful, and the newer quarterly Economic Bulletin 
for Asia and the Far East, the contents of which 
are more specialised. Into category (B) are placed, 


-in the tentative listing, a 2 to 4 year study of prob- 


lems of Land Reform, in cooperation with FAO and 
others, and a study during 1952 and 53 of the effects 
of industrialisation on population growth. A gen- 
eral review of the impact of aid programmes on the 
economies of East Asian countries, is marked down 
to category (C). 


Under ‘‘Statistics” there are three items of 
continuing work demanding high priority: (a) con- 
tinuation of the basic statistical series as currently 
used, (b) a study of the methods of compilation of 
statistics and suggestions for improvements, and (c) 
a study of the organisational measures taken in the 
various countries, for their statistical services. Speci- 
fic projects demanding high priority are also three 
in number, under this heading: (#) the holding of a 
Regional Conference of Statisticians in 1952, with 
the collaboration of a number of U.N. Agencies, (ii) 
a Working Party on the Standard Internationa! 
Trade Classification, in January 1952, and (iii) the 
preparation of a classified index of economic statis- 
tics in Asia and the Far East, which could be com- 
pleted in 1953. There are no residual (class C) 
projects in this subsection. 


* * * 


5. The next main subject is one of the most 
interesting—Technical Assistance and Advisory 
Services. Yet the list of proposed activities under 
this heading is very brief, showing how little this 
field of work has really advanced in the Region, 


—, 


The main entry, as a continuing (A) project, is 
‘‘Advisory Services.” Governments, upon their 
specific request, are to obtain U.N. assistance in 
securing the services of experts in a wide range of 
technical fields. Assistance is similarly to be given 
in the establishment and utilisation of Fellowships, 
and international study and training facilities. Here, 
however, this part of the program comes to an end 
for the present, with no proposals for high priority 
projects in the ad hoc category (B), or the deferred 
category (C). 


* * 


6. The last main subject to be discussed is 
Trade and Finance. The first subsection under this 
heading is ‘‘ Trade Studies,” under which are found 
two projects of (A) priority. One, to which the 
Secretariat attaches special importance, is an 
analysis of the Region’s trade prospects. During 
1952 and 53 it is hoped to continue existing studies 
of Asian trade with Europe, to continue studies of 
supply problems of essential goods, and new 
analyses of the experience and problems of trade 
agreements and financial agreements. The cate- 
gory (B) entry here is headed ‘‘Market Analysis,” 
under which it is proposed to launch a series of 
market surveys and special reports, at various 
periods between now and 1954. Relegated to class 
(C) is a one-year project for studying methods of 
increasing trade within the Region. 


The second subsection is ‘‘Trade and Travel 
Promotion Services.” Priority (A) is requested for 
the development of such services, for clearing and 
exchange of information in this field, and for the 
promotion of tourist travel. For class (B) are put 
forward: studies on the marketing of handicraft 
products (begun in 1950, to be completed during 
1952), preparation of a glossary of commercial 
terms, the holding of a Trade Promotion Conference 
in 1953, and special measures to improve supplies of 
educational and scientific requirements. It is pro- 
posed to class as (C) projects for exchanging infor- 
mation on standardisation, and for holding agricul- 
tural, commercial and industrial exhibitions. 


The last subsection is ‘‘Financial and Economic 
Studies.” Here two first priority (A) projects are 
postulated: continuing through 1952-53, the studies 
already made of problems of the “mobilisation of 
domestic capital,’ and an analysis of the financial 
aspects of economic development plans. The last- 
mentioned is considered by the Secretariat to be 
of special importance, and is one of the few points 
on which an increase of staff is contemplated. The 
general prospect would appear to be one of some 
decrease. Finally, there are no class (B) projects 
under this subheading, and only one deferred pro- 
ject (class C), viz. studies in national income and 
capital formation. 


Such is the total field of activity contemplated 
by ECAFE. The Conference now opening will pose 
the final decisions on this whole prospectus, and 
furnish a number of valuable commentaries on all 
these subjects. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


BRITAIN’S MILITARY COMMITMENTS 


Recently a great deal has been heard about the United 
Kingdom’s participation or non-participation in a European 
army. Criticism, particularly in countries closely concerned, 
has not been lacking and in view of the fact that Britain has 
now definitely decided not to participate directly in the forma- 
tion of such an army, on the ground that present commitments 
make closer connection with a corporate body unnecessary, 
it is all the more satisfactory that General Eisenhower ap- 
proves. The Allied Commander in Europe, in concurring with 
this decision has emphasised that “with Britain’s worldwide 
responsibilities, with the world-wide nature of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and-with the strength of its ties 
demonstrated many times, a political and economic union 
already exists. It is part of our existence today,” he added, 
“and I think it is a fine thing.” 


Not only does Europe need this substantial support from 
the Commonwealth which has been so steadily given since the 
conclusion of World War II, but British commitments all over 
the world are higher to-day than has ever before been the 
case in times of peace. The British army is retained on a 
war time footing and ready for any eventuality. 


This preparedness was clearly indicated by the instan- 
taneous response to the call to defend the Suez Canal Zone; 
also by the response over two years ago to the need for the 
defence of Hongkong, since which time the Colony has been 
provided with a fully-equipped and well-trained army. The 
Korean war, to which members of the British Commonwealth 
are committed as supporters of the United Nations, is another 
instance of the recognition of grave responsibilities. It will 
be recalled how troops were promptly supplied to that area 
from Great Britain at a somewhat tense moment, although 
at that time the soldiers were extremely ill-equipped to sup- 
port the rigours of a northern winter. Malaya’s need for 
troops is also too well known to need recapitulation. Mr. 
Churchill’s recent statement in Washington that “we do not 
accept reproaches for alleged failure to support the European 
cause,” was therefore a timely reminder, not only to the 
American people whom he was addressing but to the world 
as well, that the British Commonwealth is showing at the 
present time a strong determination to take its share or even 
more, of the task of retaining a free world. 


Although Great Britain is committed to support the free- 
dom of the Western world by armed force when necessary, 
the Home Government has continually shown, irrespective 
of what political party is in power, a strong desire to secure 
a peaceful solution of the world’s problems. It has frequently 
been argued that once guns are manufactured they have to 
be fired or, in other words, that an army standing at full 
strength, is liable to create intentionally or unintentionally a 
state of war. This argument has, however, been proved a 
fallacy in that both Britain and the United States have shown 
time and again their honest desire for peace by compromising 
on some point or other almost to what might seem an un- 
necessary extent. This has already been evidenced in the 
Korean truce talks which have frequently been checked by the 
refusal of the Communists to accede an inch, whereas the 
United Nations command has given way on certain points. 
These concessions on points which do not materially affect 
the main issue, might well be and possibly are construed as 
weakness. On the contrary, however, it is because the UN 
command is fully aware of its inherent strength that it has 
been able to make such concessions. As Brigadier General 
William Nuckols, spokesman of the United Nations delegation, 
stated, “We have gone half way and we are waiting for them 
to come half way to us.” 


Britain’s commitments in the world are not likely to 
decrease for some time, but non-participation in a European 
army does not mean in any sense of the word that responsi- 
bilities already accepted are likely to be avoided. It has, how- 
ever, been shown that the present financial crisis in Britain 
might necessitate: a curtailment in defence plans and Mr. 
Churchill’s visit to Washington was largely made to offset 
this danger. As a result the Mutual Security Agency has 
announced in Washington the allocation of some £107 million 
sterling to Great Britain towards the carrying on of the defence 
programme as originally laid down during’ the previous 
Government’s regime. Mr. Averill Harriman, director, in 
announcing the grant made the significant statement, that 
“in the light of the fatt that the British are now producing 
more military equipment than all other European North At- 
lantic Treaty Organisation countries combined,’ it was con- 
sidered particularly important that there should be no reduc- 
ticn in Britain’s defence programme. 


There is no doubt that the British defence plans are being 


carried out only by great deprivations on the part of the 


British people and the grant given by the United States can 


only aid in filling the threatened gap, between what lies in 
the power of the British people to effect and the actual 
amecunt needed to complete the task. The allocation in no 
way eases the burden imposed on the people of Britain in 
order to attain the target at which they are aiming but it 
does make the target more attainable. Mr. Harriman em- 
phasised Britain’s commitments in his concluding words: 
“Prime Minister Churchill, in his recent address to Congress, 
set forth the firm resolution of the United Kingdom to do 
its part in the common cause. During discussions concerning 
these arrangements, the UK has given further assurance 
of its determination to carry out the defence programme to 
the utmost of its capabilities and resources.” 


lt would however seem that, judging from past events 
and the financial straits in which Great Britain finds herself 
today as a result of the rearmament programme, there has 
never been a moment’s wavering from the fixed determina- 
tion to carry out commitments. It is nevertheless satisfactory 
and also important that any suspicion of weakening should 
be immediately erased from the minds of other nations in 
general and from the American people in particular. For 
this reason, if for no other, Mr. Churchill’s visit to Washing- 
ton has borne fruit, even at the cost of £14,000 which the 
British taxpayer will be called upon to pay! 


HONGKONG’S SQUATTER PROBLEM 


Some light has been thrown upon the local squatter 
question, thanks to a recent broadcast by the Hon. K. M. A. 
Barnett, Chairman of the Hongkong Urban Council, and his 
speech before the Rotary Club of Hongkong. 


The subject has long needed elucidation for while the public 
in general fully realises the difficulties to be contended with, 
it is also felt in many quarters that the problem, so long as it 
is unsolved, reflects upon the good name of the Colony. That 
some action should be taken to combat this evil is particular- 
ly necessary, not only from the health point of view as it is 
clear that the inoculation and vaccination of several thousands 
of people is not in itself a solution, but also from a sanitary 
and even’ a humanitarian aspect. From the visitors’ point 
of view the presence of such numbers of squatter huts must 
leave an impression of disillusionment, not lessened by the 
contrast between the living conditions of the more favoured 


“recognised” resident and the squalor in which the unwanted | 


immigrant lives who has to find a foothold for himself in a 
crowded community. 
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The problem is avowedly a difficult and. expensive one 
to solve, which may account to some.extent for the hesitancy 
hitherto shown in tackling. it. The disastrous fires which 
frequently occur in squatter settlements have helped to 
bring the problem definitely to the forefront of those 
earmazked for discussion, and the thanks of the community 
will be accorded to the Urban Council.when a solution has 
not only been found but also put into effect. 


The number of people actually living in squatter 
villages is not accurately known, but is estimated by Mr. 
Barnett to be as high as 300,000. These are herded together 
in crowded areas without. proper ingress or exit, with no 
sanitary facilities, and with water available in most _ cases 
only from mountain streams which during the dry season are 
apt to fade away. 4 

Mr. Barnett’s insistence that a squatter is a trespasser 
and therefore a contravener of the law cannot be gainsaid. 
It is universally recognised that the squatter, having no 
rights, can be evicted from his chosen site at any time, and 
this right has been maintained by the authorities in 
handling the situation. The squatter himself is cognisant 
of the fact that his tenure is hazardous and temporary, 
although in many cases squatters’ holdings 
long tenure, have taken on a more or less permanent air and 
the occupants have grown accustomed to think of themselves 
as owners. It cannot be forgotten, however, that circum- 
stances over which neither the local atthorities nor the 
squatters have had control have forced the latter, by their 
very inability to find living quarters in the Colony, to become 
trespassers. Unless they are to become a serious menace 
to the Colony, the Urban Council must recognise their existence 
and endeavour to make the conditions under which they live 
conform to some extent to modern requirements. 

The suggestion that a Building Society should under- 
take the ccnstruction and presumably the control of the areas 
insofar as the squatters’ projected dwellings are concerned, 
should receive the approval of the public and it is hoped that 
the suggestion will be found feasible. Great stress was laid 
by Mr. Barnett upon the point that those controlling” the 
affairs of the Building Society must be well-known and civic- 
minded people, whose motive in supporting the idea will neces- 
sarily be more philanthropic than that of gain. Every safe- 
guard will have to be taken against racketeers, who all too 
frequently insinuate themselves into positions from which it 
might later be difficult to oust them, but these details will no 
doubt be werked out satisfactorily as the scheme takes definite 
shape. 

The Urban Council has wisely taken into consideration 
the possibility of building suitable shops and workshops, to 
enable those living in the settlements the possibility of con- 
tinuing their trading and manufacturing activities. As is 
well-known some of the squatters in their present crowded 
quarters have established factories, shops, cimemas, etc., as 
well as more unsavoury enterprises, and a continuance of the 
more lawful undertakings is indeed the objective to be aimed 
at. The recognition of the squatter as a member of the com- 
munity would also give him the right to a supply of water, 
proper drainage and planned streets, allowing of easy ingress 
and exit, this being the fundamental requisite demanded by all 
fire preventive organisations throughout the world. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FOR THE CHINESE STUDENTS 
ABROAD 


_ The communist government in Peking has apparently 
clamped heavily down on all foreign-supported religious in- 
stitutions and activities in China, expelling or “encouraging” 
all foreign missionaries and teachers to leave the country. As 
an outcome of this action the need for a continuation of reli- 


because 


gious education for Chinese students abroad is being stressed 
by educational religious boards in America. 


The United Board for Christian Colleges, which is largely 
composed of missionaries, is endeavouring to keep the light 
burning by providing greater educational facilities for Chinese 
students in the United States than were previously available 
to them. A committee has recently béen established in New 
York, ostensibly for the purpose of evaluating the work already 
done and of making plans for its expansion along educational 
lines among students from other countries with particular 
emphasis upon Chinese. 


The thirteen Christian colleges in China, which previously 
were wholly or. in large part supported by funds from America, 
included some of the largest institutions in the country, such 
as the well-known Yenching University in Peking, the Univer- 
sity of Nanking, Ginling College for Women in Nanking, West 
China Union University in Chengtu and many others. All 
these have now been nationalised 6r are being maintained by 
the Peking Government. Their dependent position has natural- 
ly caused them to become centres for the promotion of com- 
munist doctrines and as the number of foreign professors still 
teaching is reported to be under twenty throughout the entire 


‘country, and some of these are seeking exit permits, their 


influence is proportionately lessened. For some time past it 
had been the policy of the governing boards of the various 
institutions to select Chinese presidents and deans in thir 


colleges and universities, but nevertheless the departure of 


foreign teachers means that the field is now almost entirely 
denuded of western thought, hence the increasing recognition 


of the importance of providing good educational facilities for 
students abroad. 


‘It may be recalled that some months ago a considerable 
number of Chinese students arrived in Hongkong from the 
United States en route to their homes in China. Some had 
cympleted their studies and wished to return to heip in the 
development of new China; but others found it impossible to 
continue their studies abroad while remittances from the 
hemeland were barred to them. It is calculated that at the 
present time some 4,000 Chinese students are still studying 
in American educational institutions and the number continues 
to grow. With the United Board in full working order it is 
anticipated that these will not be forced to leave as a result 
of financial stringency. The Board, which is non-political, will 
provide means for these young men and women to continue 
their studies and will enable them to train for any particular 
work for which they may show aptitude. In a case where 
the student’s family is in the States and needs support, the 
student will be given training that will enable him to earn 
for the family. Scholarships will also be provided to give 
these students opportunities for hhigher education and Chinese 
professors are being invited to take part in this educational 
work, which is not confined to the United States but will also 
extend to other countries. Not only have three chairs been 
established for Chinese professors in the New International 
University in Tokyo, but Hongkong is being included in the 
scheme by the establishment of Ching Chi College, which when 
completed will also offer educational facilities to students 
still living close to their homeland. 


The new alignment, while not affecting Chinese youth 
in China itself, will certainly have its bearings on the Chinese 
student abroad. It will not only offer him a way of life that 
would otherwise be closed to him, but will also give him the 
training necessary to equip him to become an integral part of 
the country*of his adoption. It has frequently been observed 
that the Chinese as a race do not deviate from their own mode 
of thought and way of life, irrespective of the customs of the 
country in which they live; but it remains to be seen whether 
the United Board with its new approach may not be able to 
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solve some of the difficulties hitherto encountered. There is 
undoubtedly a growing nucleus of Chinese immigrants on the 
American continent, and it is advisable that to some extent 
at least they should be able not only to accommodate them- 
selves to their new way of living but that they should also 
be aided in becoming a corporate part of their community. 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, 1952. 


It has been announced that the British Industries Fair to 
be held in London from May 5-16, will also be held simul- 
taneously in Birmingham. 

Some 1,250 manufacturers have booked space at Olympia 
and Earl’s Court, while over 1,100 manufacturers are booking 
space for the heavier engineering section to be held at Castle 
Bromwich, Birmingham. Special efforts are being made to 
secure a really fine display of many commodities and the plas- 
tic section at Earl’s Court will be on a much larger scale than 
last year. The diversion 6f material to the rearmament pro- 
gramme and the practicability shown of substituting plastics 
for metals gives this section an added significance for home 
and overseas buyers. Emphasizing this aspect will be a cen- 
tral feature organized by the Ministry of Supply in collabora- 
tion with the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough, 


and showing how new moulding techniques are already broad- 
ening the application of plastics from “smallwares’’ to a range 
of heavier goods which have hitherto demanded metal or in- 
volved composite structures in their manufacture. 

In spite of difficulties which beset jewellers, silversmiths 
and horologists at the present time, exhibitors in the jewellery 
section have increased space bookings at Olympia, and are 
preparing to welcome buyers with a bold and optimistic out- 
look. The tone of the section will be set by a complete booth 
to be shared by the two trade associations and the National 
Jewellers’ Association. The booth will form a central Buyers’ 
Information Bureau covering manufacturers in the entire trade 
whether exhibiting at the Fair or not. 


Office machinery and appliances follow their record- 
making appearance at B.I.F. last year with an even bigger 


presentation at Olympia which will allow a more varied dis- 


play of goods for world markets. 


Exhibitors in several sections are planning features of 
special interest to buyers. In printing machinery, at Olympia, 
there will be a group exhibit of printing inks for the first 
time. This is organized by the British Printing Ink Associa- 
tion. A fashion theatre for underwear, swimsuits and allied 
lines is being organized in the textile and clothing section at 
Earl’s Court. 


Review of Economic Situation in East Asia 


Following are extracts from the latest ECAFE Economic 
Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 


Main Conclusions:— During the first half of 1952 the 
economies of most Asian countries were affected by a slowing 
down and in some cases a definite break in the upward trend 
of raw material prices, whereas prices of imported goods main- 
ly due to rearmament rose steadily. 


The favourable turn in Asian foreign trade which had 
marked the period from the end of 1950 to March 1951 could 
not be maintained, as exports declined and imports rose. 
The real value of the imports of capital goods, i.e. the value 
of capital goods calculated at constant prices, as distinct 
from imports paid for at current prices—was at a low level 
during the first half of 1951 compared with the pre-Korean 
period. Despite the smaller revenues from Asian exports, 
inflationary tendencies continued, spurred mainly by higher 
prices of raw materials and producers’ goods, whereas in- 
creases in prices of imported consumer goods were less pro- 
nounced. 


Food Production and Supply:— Rice and grain crop pro- 
duction improved during 1950/51 over that of the preceding 
crop year. Rice production in the region was estimated to 
have reached in 1950/51 about 130 million tons or approxi- 
mately the pre-war level, but this was achieved on a planted 
area of about 83 million hectares, an increase of 8% over the 
pre-war area. 


The chief exporting countries of the region, Burma and 
Thailand, though not Indochina, increased their production 
over the previous year, but Burmese production is still far 
below the pre-war level. In Indochina. there was a fall in 
production owing to a curtailment of the acreage under rice 
production because of political conditions. On the mainland 
of China it was reported that production had«more than 
regained the 1948/49 level after the widespread crop failures 
of 1949/50. In Taiwan production and acreage reached re- 
cord levels. The Philippine crop was also the highest on re- 
cord. There was a slight rise in production in Pakistan and 


Indonesian production was back to about the pre-war level. In 
Japan rice production amounted to 12 million tons, which was 
somewhat higher than in the preceding crop year and over 
4% above the pre-war level. 


A larger amount of rice was becoming available for ex- 
port from the surplus area of South East Asia. More settled 
conditions in the Burmese countryside and a consequent im- 
provement in transport facilities made it possible to increase 
Burmese rice exports substantially during the first half of 
1951 compared with the first half of 1950, when exports 
were abnormally low. Exports from Indochina were also 
considerably higher, in spite of the fall in production. In 
both cases, however, exports were much below the prewar level, 
and the increase in export availability was much more than 
offset by increased demand from India and Japan. 


Import Requirements:— Despite good crops Japan pro- 
poses to import 3.8 million tons of foodgrains in 1951, of 
which about one fourth are expected to come from the rice- 
exporting countries of South East Asia. In India, though the 
position in Bihar and Madras remained precarious, the food 
situation was becoming slightly easier, because of the arrival 
of grains from abroad. Since partition, the Indian Govern- 
ment has directed its efforts towards attaining self-sufficiency 
in food, while at the same time increasing production of jute 
and cotton. This policy was largely dictated by financial 
necessities and it has met with some success, but. no large 
stocks of foodstuffs could be built up as a reserve against 
crop failure. With a population which is estimated to be in- 
creasing at the rate of some 4 million a year, the poor crops 
in 1950 and particularly a decline in the 1950/51 rice crop, 
which was about 9% below the average, brought about a grave 
situation which could only be remedied by large since of 
foodstuffs. 


Production of Raw Materials 


Rubber production in the first half of 1951, though 17% 
greater than in the corresponding period of 1950, was 6% 
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smaller than in the preceding half-year. Indonesian produc- 
tion continued to rise, but the increase was. more than offset 
by a sharp fall in Malayan production. | 


Production of raw cotton showed considerable improvement 
in countries of the region. In the mainland of China produc- 
tion was reported to have increased from 370,000 tons in 
1949/50 to 540,000. tons.in 1950/51. In India production 
amounted to about 580,000 tons, an increase of about 14%. In 
Pakistan production was also estimated to have increased 
by about 14% to 253,000 tons. 


The prospects of the jute crop in Pakistan were reported 
to be favourable and an increase in production of about 30% 
was expected. In the Philippines abaca production was 65% 
higher in the first four months of 1951 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. 


Production of tin in concentrates dropped by 5% to a 
monthly average of 8,570 tons, with a fall in production in 
both the major producing countries (Malaya and Indonesia). 
Production of tin metal in Malaya declined by 6.5%. This 
fall in tin production appears to be due to several factors, 
of which the fall in price may not be the most important. 
It appears that the tin mining industry has for the time being 
reached a position where production cannot be substantially 
expanded with the existing facilities. 


The production of ircn ore in Malaya and the Philippines 
continues. Malayan production was 30% higher than in the 
previous half-year. In the second quarter of 1951 production 
was at the rate of 1.2 million ton a year which was about 
three-quarters of the 1938 production. This revival of Mala- 
yan iron ore production has taken place almost entirely within 
the last year and a half. Production in the Philippines has 
also risen sharply to the rate of over a million ton a year. 


Fuel and Power 


Production of coal and electricity both in the region 
and Japan increased notably during the first half of 1951. 


The monthly average for coal production was 3,047,000 as 
against 2,775,000 tons in the second half of 1950. 


The corresponding figures for electricity were 545 million 
kwh compared with 504 million kwh. 


Petroleum production in the region was also improving. 
Reports on the progress made in rehabilitation of the industry 
in Indonesia and its expansion in Brunei indicate that produc- 
tion was increasing. In Burma there was an increase of pro- 
duction at Chauk and it was reported that the output was now 
sufficient to take care of 44% of Burma’s domestic require- 
ments. The project for the rehabilitation of the Syrian re- 
finery was indefinitely suspended. In Indonesia extensive de- 
posits were discovered in Sumatra and a pipeline is to be 
built to the coast. In Pakistan the development of oil fields 
is encouraged by the Government and numerous licenses were 
also issued in Thailand for prospecting and exploration. 


Industrial Production 


The rapid: advance in Japanese iron and steel production 
continued. Production of pig iron and ferro-alloys was 18% 
greater than in the second half of 1950. In the case of steel 
ingots and castings the figure was 19%, and for finished steel 
40%. These substantial increases, which have brought Jap- 
anese iron and steel production to a level well above that of 


1936, are largely due to demands arising out of the Korean 
war. 


There was a marked increase in the production of cotton 
yarn in India, which was at a very low level in the second 
half of 1950. The increase in the first half of 1951 was 17% 


over the preceding half-year. The corresponding figures for 
the Indian production of cotton fabrics were 18%. 


Trade 


Since March the trend in international trade in the coun- 
tries of the region has taken a new turn. In the second quar- 
ter of 1951 the favourable balance of trade was reduced in 
Ceylon, Hongkong, India, Pakistan, the Philippines and Thai- 
land, while the unfavourable balance increased in Indochina 
and Japan. Only in Burma and Indonesia did the favourable 
balance of trade still increase, while in Malaya it remained 
at almost the same level. This change in balance of trade 
is attributed to a decrease in exports and an increase in im- 
ports, which is a reversal of the recent trend up to March. 


In most countries of the region the total value of exports 
in the second quarter of 1951 decreased mainly because of a 
fall in export prices. The prices of rubber, tin, cotton, copra 
and cocoanut oil fell considerably, through a variety of rea- 
sons such as the stoppage of stockpiling of tin by the United 
States, application of destinational control of exports especial- 
ly to the mainland of China, and possibly the desire, as in the 
case of India, to conserve exports for domestic use. This drop 
in export prices affected substantially the earning power of 
the raw material exporting countries of the region. In Indo- 
nesia the great increase in the physical volume of exports 
over-balance the fall in export prices and resulted in a large 
increase in the favourable balance of trade. This was achieved 
partly by the expansion of rubber exports through increased 
production from all producers and intensive tapping. In India 


the rise in export prices was offset by a fall in the volume of 
exports. 


On the other hand the total value of imports of most 
countries in the region increased substantially in the second 
quarter of 1951, except in Burma, Hongkong, Malaya, and 
Pakistan. In most countries total value of imports ‘increased 
on account of the relaxation of import controls made possible 
by the improved balance of payments and it was stimulated 
by the desire to acquire supplies before the full effects of 
rising price, future shortage and shipping difficulties were felt. 
Meanwhile, prices of imports from the United Kingdom and 
the United States have increased by approximately 20% in 
the second quarter of 1951 as compared with the first half of 
1950, i.e. the half year before the Korean War. Consequently 
the terms of trade in several countries have become less favour- 
able and the purchasing power of accumulated foreign exchange 
has been reduced. The effect of worldwide rearmament has 
beep increasingly felt by countries in the region through an 
increase in the prices of capital goods. The imports of capital 
goods at constant prices showed during the period July 1950 
to June 1951, a 50% decline as against 1949 from the United 
States and 30% from the United Kingdom. 


Inflationary Tendency and Control Measures 


The inflationary tendency noted during the first half of 
1951 in most countries of the region, especially Taiwan, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Malaya and Japan, continued. The higher 
prices have been brought about by the increase in the prices 
of many international commodities, by the accumulation of — 
export surpluses, and the associated monetary expansion. 


To meet the price rise, control measures were applied. 
These include raising or introduction of export duties, especial- 
ly in raw material exporting countries and India; and imposi- 
tion of a tax on the purchase of foreign exchange in the Philip- 
pines; an increase of income and profits taxes in Ceylon; and 
a sales tax on luxuries in Pakistan. Government bonds were 
also issued to combat inflation in Burma, Ceylon and Thailand. 
Subsidies were used in Ceylon and India. Price control and 
rationing was stiffened in North Borneo, Ceylon, Pakistan and 
India and, to a lesser extent, in the Philippines and Thailand. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of East Asian Countries 


INDOCHINA 


Some of the important rules and re- 
gulations governing foreign investments 
during the French administration of 
the territories of Viet-Nam, Cambodia 
and Laos are described briefly in this 
section. Since the transfer of power to 
the associated states of Viet-Nam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos the Governments of the 
latter two States have reported several 
changes in the laws and policies affect- 
ing foreign investments in their terri- 
tories. Corresponding information has 
not been received, however, from the 
Government of Viet-Nam. In view of 
the absence of a report on the current 
position in Viet-Nam and in view of the 
fact that the changes in the legislation 
of Cambodia and Laos relate to only a 
limited range of laws and policies affect- 
ing foreign investments, it has been 
considered useful to include in the fol- 
lowing statement a description of the 
position in Indochina prior to the trans- 
fer of authority to the constituent States 
referred to, since the statutes of the 
French administration presumably re- 
main applicable unless changed by the 
new States. This statement is supple- 
mented by some information relating to 
recent developments in the States of 
Cambodia and Laos. 


Regulations under the former French 
Administration 


1. Government Policy 


Under the laws of Indochina, there 
were very few restrictions on foreign 
investors. There was no limit to the 
percentage of foreign capital permitted 
in various enterprises. With the ex- 
ception of mining enterprises, foreign 
concerns were not required to have a 
minimum number of nationals of the 
territories on their board of directors. 
There were no legal requirements for 
the employment or training of such na- 
tionals by foreign concerns. With the 
exception of insurance companies, they 
were not required to make any deposits 
with the Government. They were sub- 
ject to the same conditions as the Indo- 
chinese or the French concerns in 
respect of registration. There were no 
restrictions on the extension of business 
by the existing foreign concerns or on 
the sale of securities to foreigners. 

The following professions were, how- 
ever, prohibited to foreigners: 

(a) Customs official. 

(b) Shipper and shipping agent. 

(c) Police inquiry agent or private 
detective. 

(d) Immigration or emigration offi- 
cial. 

(e) 
bureau. 

(f) Hotel or tavern keeper (°xcent 
for foreigners who have lived in the 


Manager of an 


‘employment 


PART III 


territories for five years under the terms 
of the decree of 29 January 1949 regulat- 
ing the sales of liquor in Indochina). 


(g) Dealer in arms and ammunition. 


(h) Manufacturer of or dealer in 
private radio-electrical apparatus or 
spare parts for this apparatus. 


(i) Printers. 


No foreigner could engage in any 
trade, industry or liberal profession in 
Indochina unless he made a statement 
to that effect at the town hall or at the 
office of the chief of the province or of 
the local French authority. If he 
moved his head office, he was reauired 
to make a statement to this effect to 
any of the above-mentioned authorities 
both at his former and at his new ad- 
dress. Each of these statements was 
entered in a special register kept at 
the town hall or at the offices of the 
provincial governments. The local de- 
partment for the supervision of foreign- 
ers was informed of each entry or re- 
moval. 


2. Nationalization of Industry 


Certain concerns such as _ electric 
power production and railway transport 
were under State control. Mixed 
ownership companies existed mainly in 
the field or air, sea and river transport. 
No information is available about the 
policy in respect of nationalization of 
industry or payment of compensation in 
the event of the State compulsorily ac- 
quiring a privately owned concern. 


3. Economic Controls 


(a) Insurance:—Companies were re- 
quired to obtain the Governor General’s 
permission for starting insurance busi- 
nesses in the territories. They were 
also required to deposit the equivalent 
of 2 million fmancs each with the De- 
posit and Consignment Office to safe- 
guard the interests of Indochinese policy 
holders. In addition, they had to give 
a guarantee to the Registration Depart- 
ment ensuring the prompt payment of 
taxes. 


(b) Mining:—Mining was subject to 
the provisions of the Decree of 8 
January 1946. Nationals of countries 
which were at war with France were 
not permitted to explore, prospect or 
operate mines. Only companies which 
were incorporated in France or in 
French Colonies and of which three- 
quarters of the members of the board 
of directors, including the chairman and 
the managing directors as well as the 
administrators, are French nationals, 
subjects or proteges, were eligible for 
mining concessions such as the prospect- 
ing and operation of mines. 


(c) Remittance of dividends:—There 
were no restrictions on the remittance 
abroad of dividends vrovided that the 


Indochina Exchange Office. 


receiving country affords reciprocal faci- 
lities. 

(d) Ceilings on  dividends:—There 
were no ceilings on the pavment of 
dividends. 


4. Taxation 
There was no discrimination against 
foreigners in the matter of taxation. 
Double taxation relief was available 
in the case of countries having agree- 
ments with France for the avoidance of 
double taxation. 


CAMBODIA 


The Royal Government of Casabodin 
on 22 September 1950 ee the 
following information: 


1. Government Policy . 

Cambodia, which became an indepen- 
dent State within the French Union fol- 
lowing the ratification of the Franco- 
Khmer Treaty of 8 November 1949 by 
the French Republic, wishes to avail 
itself of every possible means of deve- 
loping its numerous resources which are 
still under-developed. 

With this end in view, the Royal 
Government welcomes all French and 
foreign investments which will assist 
the development of Cambodia’s agri- 
cultural resources, forests and fisheries 
through modern techniques and increase 
its production. Its mineral resources, 
which have not yet been surveyed, must 
also be developed. 

Cambodia has no intention of impos- 
ing any restrictions or conditions on 
private firms which do not affect the 
national interest. . 


2. Nationalization 

The Government of Cambodia has not 
yet formulated its policy with regaid 
to nationalization and the payment of 
compensation to private firms if they 
are expropriated by the State. Except 
for a few large firms which are important 
for national defence or essential to the 
national interest, Cambodia favours free 
private enterprise and has no intention 
of applying a policy of wholesale na- 
tionalization. Power production and 
railway transport will remain under 
State control as they have been hither- 
to. 


3 Transfer of Funds to Foreign > 


Countries (Profits, Dividends) 

The matter is still in the hands of the 
However, 
the Government of Cambodia intends to 
follow the old procedure, that is to say, 
to allow the unrestricted transfer of 
funds to foreign countries, as dividends, 
provided that the receiving country offers 
reciprocal facilities. 


4. Economic Regulations 


(a) In one of the agreements with 
regard to the application of the Franco- 
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Cambodian Treaty signed on 15 June 
1950, Cambodia stated that it wished 
its economic policy to be based on the 
principles of free exchange and free 
access to the markets of raw materials 
which were formulated, in particular, 
in the Havana Charter. 


(b) There are no national laws regu- 
lating mining operations. 


5. Taxes 


(a) Indirect taxation:— Taxes levied 
by the Department of Indirect Taxation 
are all based on the business turnover 
and are collected at the time of payment 
for goods or services (2 per cent tax on 
business turnover, 5 per cent on piece- 
goods, 20 per cent on ice and 20 per cent 
on entertainments). 

(b) Direct taxation:— According to 
the present provisions of the financial 
regulations on direct taxation, taxcs are 


only levied in Cambodia on _ incomes 
earned in Cambodia itself, whatever 
their origin, by individuals, business 


firms and companies, irrespective of 


nationality. 


The result of this system is that, as 
incomes alone are subject to taxation, 
no tax is levied on capital, including 
foreign cap‘tal, under the heading of 
direct taxation. 


The following rates are now applied 
tu determine the amount of income tax 
to be paid: 

(i) Tax on profits from industrial. 
commercial and non-commercial earn- 
ings and from agricultural and_ real 
estate business: 12 per cent of taxable 
profits. 

(ii) Tax on government and private 
salaries, allowances, emoluments’ and 
wages, pensions and annuities: Progres- 
sive rate from 1 to 5 per cent. 

(iii) General income tax: 
sive rate from 1 to 25 per cent. 

It should be noted that general in- 
come tax is payable by every person, 
irrespective of sex, nationality or status, 
who normally is a resident in Indochina 
or who possesses an industrial, commer- 
cial, non-commercial, agricultural or 
real estate business in Indochina or who 
follows a liberal profession in Indo- 
china and who cannot vrove that he is 
liable for the payment of a similar tax 
on the same income either in France or 
in any other country under’ French 
sovereignty. 

In view of the repercussions which 
such preferential treatment could not 
fail to have on local firms, it would be 
dificult to exempt from tax any income 
which comes partly or entirely from 
foreign capital invested in Cambodian 
business. 


However, it is possible, by suitable 
regulations and agreements between 
sountries, to avoid taxing the same in- 
twice, leaving the country in 
which the profits are made the advantage 


of levying the taxes, on a reciprocal 
asis. 


(c) Taxation of income from trans- 
‘erable securities:— Any firm whose 


ead office is located in a foreign coun- 


Progres- 


try must be considered as a foreign 
company, as long as the main office is a 
real one and not merely an _ address. 
Under the present fiscal laws, foreign 
firms, companies and business concerns 
which possess property or real estate in 
Indochina or which operate in Indochina 
are liable for the income tax which 
French companies must pay under 
chapter III of article I of the Decree of 
6 November 1929. 


This is exactly the same as article 87 
of the local regulations on the taxation 
of incomes from transferable securities. 
The principle is that there is no discri- 
mination between French and foreign 
companies; both are subject to the same 
at. regulations (stamp tax, income 
tax). 


The rates now in force are as follows: 


Per cent 
Article 45-1 (amended by the order 
of 24 March 1948): 
Shares and founders’ 
25 
Shareholders’ attendance 
25 
Article 45-2: Interest on loans (com- 
15 


Interest on loans (villages, 
public institutions, etc.) Cancelled 


Article 45-3: Limited companies 
Article 45-4: Limited companies 
Article 45-5: Percentages, attendance 
vouchers and other 
emoluments received by 
25 


Articles 87, 88, 89: Foreign companies 25 
Article 114: Foreign dividend warrants 25 


The method of payment of the various 
taxes levied on foreign companies differs 
according to whether the companies are 
registered in Indochina or outside of 
Indochina or whether the income is 
derived from State. funds or not: 


(1) The former pay their taxes to the 
Bureau of Registration in the district 
where their head office or main branch 
is located; 


(ii) As for the latter, tax is deducted 
by the banker, money changer or other 
person who pays interest, arrears or 
other items in Indochina. 

Although, in principle, there is no 
distinction between Frefich and foreign 
companies, from a fiscal point of view 
under the present legislation, there are 
some exceptions: only French companies 
hive been granted exemption from tax 
on the income derived from transferable 
securities taken from the reserve funds 
as an increase of capital; nor do French 
companies pay any taxes on profits 
derived from the free distribution of 
shares, which may consist partly of pre- 
ference shares and partly of registered 
shares or bonds, following the merger 
of public or private joint-stock com- 
panies. By “French company” is meant 
a company of French nationality or of 
the nationality of one of the associated 
states. 


LAOS 


The foreign investment laws and re- 
gulations now in force in the Kingdom 
of Laos are governed by the General 
Order of 6 November 1929 and _subse- 
quent modifying texts which relate to 


NOTICE 


A. S. WATSON & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the 63rd. Ordinary Yearly Meeting 
of the Company (since registra- 
tion) will be held at the Hong 
Kong Hotel, Hong Kong, on Friday 
the 22nd February, 1952, at 11.15 
a.m., for the purpose of receiving 
the Report of the Directors to- 
gether with the Statement of Ac- 
counts for the perjod ended 3lst 
October, 1951, and to elect Direc- 
tors and appoint auditors. 


At 11.30 a.m. of the same day 
at the same place, an Extraordin- 
ary General Meeting of the Com- 
pany will be held for the purpose 
of considering resolutions 
fully set out in the Notices con- 
vening this Meeting which have 
been sent to individual share- 
holders. The first resolution pro- 
vides for the termination of tie 
Agreement between the Company 
and Messrs. John D. Humphreys & 
Son and for the compensation of 
Messrs. John D. Humphreys & 
Son Ltd., the successors in busi- 
ness of the said Messrs. John D. 
Humphreys & Son. The resolution 
also provides for the offer to mem- 
bers of 50,000 shares in the Com- 
pany at $2000 per share in order 
to raise part of the compensation 
payable to tihe said General Man- 
agers in consequence of the ter- 
mination of the said Agreement. 
In the event of this resolution 
being carried, a further resolution 
will be proposed as a special re- 
solution. This provides for conse- 
quential amendments to the Arti- 
cles of Association of the Company 
arising from the termination of 
the Agreement with the General 
Managers and for the transfer of 
the powers formerly exercised by 
the General Managers to the 
Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany. Any shareholder who has 
not received the Notice setting out 
these resolutions in full and the 
accompanying Statement from the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
may obtain copies on application 
to the Secretary of the Company. 


The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from Monday, 
llth February, 1952, to Friday, 
22nd February, 1952, both days in- 
clusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
WM. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 
Hong Kong. ist February, 1952. 
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the Indochinese Laws on _ registration, 
stamp duties, and transferable securities. 
These laws have been taken over entire- 
ly by the Royal Government of Laos, 
without any modification up to now, and 
they remain in force from 1 January 
1950 until new regulations are promul- 
gated by the Government of Laos. 

Taxes on transferable securities are 
assessed as follows: 

Taxes on income from transferable securities 


Article of the Table of rates From 
e of Laws Kind of tax 11.4.1948 
Income Tax Per cent 
Art.45.1. Registered securities ...... 20 
Attendance fees to share- 
25 


Art.45.2. Interest on loans (companies) 15 
Interest on loans (village, 
towns, public institutions) Abolished 


Art.45.3. Limited partnerships ...... 15 
4. Limited companies ........ 15 

5. Percentage of profit, atten- 

dance fees and _  wmiscel- 

laneous payments made to 

the members of the board 

of directors of limited 

Art.65. Lottery and redemption 
Art .87. Registered foreign companies 25 
Art.114. Foreign dividend warrants .. 26 


Order of 24 March 1948 
Official Gazette of Indochina No. 16 
8 April 1948. 
With regard to direct and _ inilirect 
taxation, before the signature of the 
Franco-Laotian Convention, the non- 
nationals, i.e. foreigners to Laos, were 
taxed under the Extension Orders of the 
French Resident in Laos. Only the 
Order extending the application of Law 
No. 40 provided for a different proce- 
dure for foreigners and nationals 
(double tax rebates for foreigners). 
All the other Extension Orders were the 
same as the national laws. 


Since the signature of the Franco- 
Laotian Convention, the Extension 
Orders are no longer enforceable and 
foreigners are automatically subject to 
Laotian Law. No taxation measures 
applying specially to foreigners have 
been decreed by the Government up to 


INDONESIA 


No information is available about the 
laws and regulations governing foreign 
investments in Indonesia, which came 
into being on 27 December 1949. Prob- 
ably, the new State will take some time 
to formulate its policies in this matter 
and to make consequential changes in 
the existing laws. The following ac- 
count is based, however, on the informa- 
tion supplied by the Netherlands authori- 
.ties in Indonesia in reply to the ECAFE 
questionnaire on the subject, and covers 
the area that was unde: Netherlands 
control till the transfer of power to the 
United States of Indonesia. 


1. Government Policy. 


Information about any recent state- 
ment of policy in respect of foreign in- 
vestments is not available. There are, 
however, very few restrictions on for- 
eigners. The foreign concerns are not 
required to employ a minimum percent- 
age of Indonesian nationals or to pro- 


vide training facilities for them. Im- 
migration and employment of loyal 
foreign technical and administrative 
personnel is freely allowed. There are 
no restrictions on the expansion of 
existing foreign concerns. There is no 
fixed limit for the total number of for- 
eign concerns or of the number of for- 
eign concerns belonging to the nationals 
of any country in the field of economic 
activity. | 


2. Nationalization of Industries 

The following enterprises are under 
complete public ownership and manage- 
ment: 

(i) Salt industry. 

(ii) State agricultural and mining 
estates. 

(iii) Seaports. 

The following enterprises are ° under 
partial public ownership and manage- 
ment: 

(i) Tin 
Singkap. 

(ii) Railways. 

(iii) Water works. 

(iv) Some electricity works. 


No policies have been formulated re- 
garding the complete or partial nation- 
alization of other industries. 


In the case of the nationalization of 
an industry in which foreign capital is 
invested, the provisions of the Expropria- 
tion Ordinance based on article 158 of 
the ‘Constitution of the Netherlands and 
on article 133 of the Indies Constitution 
would become applicable. In the case of 
a dispute about the conditions of expro- 
priation, which also include compensa- 
tion, the matter is to be decided by a 
court of law advised by impartial ex- 
perts. The provisions also include 
guarantees for timely nayment of the 
compensation. 


industry of Billiton and 


3. Economic Controls 


(a) Mining:—Article 4 of the Indies 
Mining Law limits the grant of mining 
concessions to Indonesians and Nether- 
landers. Limited liability companies 
having a majority of Netherlanders or 
Indonesians on. their board of directors, 
and limited partnerships having =; 
majority of Netherlanders or Indonesians 
aS managing partners, are also eligible 
for mining concessions. 

(b) Aviation:—Under the Aviation 
Ordinance 1932, Statute Book of the 
Netherlands Indies of 19383, No. 118, 
article 3, concessions for air transport 
of passengers and goods on payment 
between two places within Indonesian 
territory are granted only to: 

(i) Netherlands subjects; 

(ii) Limited liability companies or 
incorporated societies, settled in Indo- 
nesia or in the Netherlands, all managers 
or managing Officials of which are 
Netherlands subjects (under certain con- 
ditions, the requirement that all mana- 
gers or managing officials must be 
Netherlands subjects can be relaxed). 

(iii) Autonomous territories of Indo- 
nesia. 


(c) Shipping:—Foreign vessels are 
allowed the use of seaports if the coun- 
tries in which they are registered pro- 
vide reciprocal facilities to Netherlands 
and Indonesian vessels. They are not 
allowed to participate in coastal traffic 
except with special permission. 

(d) Land:—Foreigners and foreign 
enterprises are not allowed to own land 
except for such purposes as the con- 
struction of factories, ete. It is, how- 
ever, possible to obtain waste land for 
agricultural purposes, on lease for a 
period of seventy-five years. Agricul- 
tural land can also be rented from the 
present holders. There are, however, a 
number of legal provisions to safeguard 
the interest of the holders. 

Article 12 of the Agrarian Ordinance 
prohibits poppy culture on land obtained 
on long lease. Articles 2 and 3 of the 
Anaesthetics Ordinance prohibit the 
production of anaesthetics and the 
growth of poppy hemp. Article 1 of the 
Factories Ordinance requires the sugar 
and indigo enterprises to obtain a licence 
for renting land or for the purchase of 
the locally cultivated growths. 

(e) Remittance facilities:—Foreign 
companies can remit their profits abroad 
after payment of taxes. Untaxable 
amounts of profits can also be remitted 
in the case of new investments or re- 
investments made during the two pre- 
vious financial years out of former pro- 
fits. Depreciation funds on capital ex- 
penditure which are open to fiscal 
amortization can be remitted pp to a 
maximum of 5 per cent per annum of 
the originally invested capital, if the 
amortizations have not previously been 
settled by the Treasury. In extra- 
ordinary cases, a higher percentage 
may be allowed. 

(f) Sale of securities:—Sale of bonds 
to foreigners is free. 

(g) Ceilings on dividends:—There 
are no restrictions on the payment of 
dividends. 

(h) Other controls: — Legislation 
which originated during the depression 
of 1929 and before and after the Second 
World War, and the system of controls 
such as import licensing, exchange con- 
trol, price control, etc., enable the Gov- 
ernment to exercise a complete control 
over private enterprise. In actual prac- 
tice, however, the enormous powers pos- 
sessed by the Government are used very 
sparingly. 


4. Taxation 

Companies are liable to a company 
tax which amounts to 40 per cent of the 
fiscal profit. Individuals and companies 
are tixed only on the income earned in 
Indonesia. Foreign companies dving 
business in Indonesia are taxed only on 
that part of their profits ‘which are 
earned in Indonesia. 

There is no discrimination against 
foreigners in the matter of taxation. 

International shipping and air trans- 
port profits are exempt from taxation. 

There are no treaties for double taxa- 
tion relief. 

(To be continued) 
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THE PHILIPPINE ECONOMY TODAY 


Production for export was much larger in 1951. Sugar, 
copra, coconut oil and hemp registered marked increases. This 
is also true of production for local consumption. Although 
rice production will probably be less on account of adverse 
weather conditions, the decline is estimated to be very small. 
On the other hand, the production of fish, poultry and meat 
have increased considerably. The controls on imports have 
resulted in the establishment of new industries producing arti- 
cles no longer imported or imported in greatly reduced quanti- 
The establishment of new industries greatly eased the 
problem of unemployment which resulted from import controls. 


Total exports for the first 9 months of the year 1951 
amounted to P668 million as compared with P463 million in 
1950. Almost all exports registered increases both in volume 
and value. Total imports during this same period reached 
P699 million as against P534 million last year. Of the leading 
items, significant increases occurred in cotton and manufac- 
tures: grains and preparations: automobiles and parts: iron 
and steel manufactures: dairy products; and slight increases 
in paper manufactures, machinery and machine parts and 
mineral oils. 


Because of the increasing tempo of world rearmament a 
new wave of inflationary pressures began to be felt in the 
Philippines during the second half of last year. The impact 
of this development on the Philippine economy already affect- 
ed by inflationary pressures has been quite significant. The 
period was one of minimum commodity imports, while public 


and private expenditures for new industrial projects were 


to 324.8. 


being met largely with bank credit. The continued rise in 
money income at a time when the flow of commodity imports 
was at a low level plus the rising cost of these commodities 
at the source served to boost up retail prices and the cost of 
living. The index (1941 = 100) of retail prices of selected 
commodities in Manila rose from 256.5 in December, 1949 to 
294.5 in December, 1950. By June, 1951, the index had risen 
As a consequence, the index of the cost of living 
registered a similar trend. In December, 1950 it was 394.8: 
by March, it had gone up to 395.9 and in June, 1951 the index 
reached 412.3. 


To counteract this unwholesome development, upon re- 
commendation of the Central Bank, the President of the Philip- 
pines in December, 1950 allowed the unlimited import of 
several items of food items. Similar action was taken in 
the case of many items of essential medicines and medical 
supplies early in 1951, and in May 1951, about 200 items of 
essential commodities were allowed to be imported in quantities 
considered sufficient to forestall scarcities and discourage 
hoarding and profiteering. Of the total licenses issued during 
the first quarter of 1951, $8,077,500 were for the so-called de- 
controlled goods. During the second quarter $254,771,801 were 
issued for this category and for the third quarter $11,960,352. 


The total amount of import licenses issued from January to | 


September, inclusive, this year amounted to more than $538 
million. 


It should be noted that this is much greater than the 
total imports for the whole of 1950 amounting to $342 million 
only. 

The trade deficit of $5 million in 1950 has been chastved 
to a surplus of $33.7 million in the first semester of 1951. 
However the deterioration in prices of exports and the heavy 
import arrivals during the second half of the year would 
surely convert this surplus into a deficit by the end of the 
year. Nevertheless as of October 30, 1951, the international 
reserve of the Central Bank and foreign exchange holdings 
of other banks still stood at $321.35 million which is only 
$34.56 million less than at the end of December 1950 not- 


withstanding the very liberal exchange allocation made for 
commodity imports and for such items as remittances of pro- 
fits and travel and maintenance expenses. The present amount 
of international reserve which is more than 100 per cent of 
paper money in circulation and about 56 per cent of total money 
supply (money in circulation plus demand deposits of com- 
mercial banks) is a sufficiently conservative reserve position. 
There is an ever-present danger, however, that rising peso 
incomes may subject the international reserve to further 
pressure by excessive import demand. Whether or not the policy 
of relaxing import controls to counteract price inflation can 
be maintained will depend upon the volume and value of 
exports and the amount of United States aid Manila will 
receive in the current year. Continuous careful observation of 
the international reserve position will be necessary and ap- 
propriate action could be taken as soon as signs of deteriora- 
tion appear. The tax measures approved at the last session 
of Congress have not only been an important factor in 
arresting the resurging tide of inflation but have also greatly 
improved the financial position of the Government. Moreover, 
the deflationary effect of these measures will to some extent 
serve to lessen the ever present danger that rising peso in- 
comes at present would exert an irresistible pressure on the 
international reserve. 


Because of the increased tax revenues made possible by 
those tax measures, it is estimated that the total gross 
tax revenue during ‘the current fiscal year will be around P537.1 
million, as against 357.6 million of the 1950-1951 fiscal year. 
Deducting about P30 million from the gross revenues of P537.1 
million for apportionment to local governments, and adding 
incidental revenue earnings and other credits, and receipts 
automatically appropriated aggregating about P29.7 million, 
the net income of the National Government for the current 
fiscal year will probably be around P536.8 million. 


This estimated income of P536.8 million should be suffi- 
cient to cover disbursements authorised in the Budget for 
ordinary, extraordinary and fixed expenditures of P441.9 mil- 
lion, as well as a good portion of the funds needed for ECA 
counterpart funds, for public works and for the payment of 
short-term obligations of the Government. Whether or not 
total disbursements of the Government in the current fiscal 
year can be covered by the estimated receipts will depend on 
the disbursements which may be made under existing special 
Congressional authorizations. 


Because of the control measures to conserve the Philip- 
pine international reserve, the Government was able to permit 
the import of large quantities of essential commodities, avoid- 
ing thereby shortages and consequent inflationary rise in prices. 
The various tax bills approved by Congress during its last 
session and the partial control of Bank credit expansion adopted 
by the Central Bank served the double purpose of mopping 
up excess purchasing power and enabled the Government to 
curtail inflationary methods of financing its operations. Thus 
it will be noted that money supply which reached the high 
point of P1,295 million in April, 1951 dropped to P1,206 million 
in July to P1,157 million in August and in September it was 
down to P1,153 million. This helped in curbing the upward 
trend of prices and cost of living. From a high level of 324.8 
for June, the index of retail prices dropped to 312.7 in Octo- 
ber, while the cost of living index which reached its highest 
point of 412.3 in June was down to 407.0 in September. 


Because of efforts exerted to observe sound monetary and 
fiscal policies during a period of difficult and adverse cir- 
cumstances, the Philippines is able to maintain a relative con- 
dition of stability in its domestic and international economic 
position. The people of the Philippines are doing better in 
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meeting the two vital problems of inflation and balance-of- 
payments disequilibrium than many of the other 49 members 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

World conditions being what they are at present and 
since the Philippines cannot escape their unstabilizing effects, 
it is of the utmost importance that the nation watches care- 
fully the economic development in the international field. 
At various international meetings financial and economic prob- 
lems of the member countries as well as those concerning 
economic development are discussed. The economic problerns 
and policies discussed at the World Bank meeting held last 
September are of great importance to the Philippines. Their 
importance lies in the fact that the shift in the economic 
policy of many countries in the Western World to one geared 
to defense production cannot but have important repercussions 
on the Philippine economy. ‘ihe Philippines is a heavy im- 
porter of essential commodities, and its ability to pay for such 
imports depends on its ability to sell abroad a few of its 
products at favorable prices. Any difficulty in the procure- 
ment of commodities that must be imported or any policy which 
may make it difficult profitably to market abroad cannot but 
produce significant impacts of the economy. 

As defense production gathers momentum in the United 
States and other countries allied to it an increasing proportion 
of the output of civilian goods, including machinery for ex- 
port, will be displaced. Exports from those countries of goods 
which require critical war materials in their production are 
now being curtailed and it is not at all improbable that they 
may later be completely banned. This may paralyze the 
operation of a number of industrial plants in the Philippines. 
For instance, lack of material to repair a generator can stop 
the operation of a sugar mill: inability to replace a broken 
steel cable can paralyze the operation of a chrome or copper 
mine. Difficulty in securing the necessary priority for the 
fabrication of two-switch-gears to complete the equipment 
for the Maria Cristina Power and Fertilizer plants has delayed 
the completion of this important project. Unless sufficient 
fertilizers are available in 1952, sugar production will suffer 
a setback. 

Those who are intent on building up an import business 
in Manila will do well to consider these, important develop- 
ments in the sources of the goods imported. Those who are 
planning to construct industrial plants should also consider 
whether the necessary equipment can be produced or not. To 
be sure, one is now beginning to feel the effects of some of 
the economic controls in the United States, such as priorities 
and allocations of supplies and equipment and export controls. 
These developments will naturally slow down the implementa- 
tion of the industrialization program. 

It is equally important to bear in mind measures which 
may be taken abroad which might adversely affect Philippine 
exports. There is a movement sponsored by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France for the establishment of an 
International Materials Conference. This organization is sup- 
posed to operate through a series of commodity committees, 
each of which will deal with one or several related scarce com- 
modities and on which the chief producing and consuming 
countries only are represented. It shall be the function of 
these committees to make recommendations to governments on 
methods which should be adopted to increase supply, on ways 
in which demand can be reduced, for example, by the substitu- 


tion of other materials, and whenever the full demand cannot 
be satisfied on methods of allocating the available supplies. 

As to the prospects of demand for Philippine products in 
countries other than the United States: the great majority 
of those countries will find it difficult to pay in dollars. Coun- 
tries giving emphasis to defense production have to cut pro- 
duction for export, and because they have to import raw ma- 
terials for defense production, many of them are now faced 
with balance-of-payments difficulties. However, if the United 
States should continue to give financial aid to those countries, 
the Philippines may. be able to sell them copra, coconut oil, 
hemp and base metals. Of course, they may prefer buying 
them, if they could, from soft currency countries. 

These trends in economic policy in the world today sug- 
gest the need of certain temporary adjustments in the Philip- 
pine economic program. For the time being it seems that 
efforts should be directed toward the production of local sub- 
stitutes for some of the essential commodities that have to 
be imported, especially foodstuffs. It hardly seems advisable 
to undertake any project now which will have to depend upon 
imported raw materials. As long as ECA is able to procure 
fertilizers and portable water pumps, Manila should be able 
in a very short time to produce more rice at a lower cost. 
Intensification of this program of increasing the yield of rice 
lands, especially if such a program includes better seed selec- 
tion and improved methods of cultivation, should in a short 
time serve as a powerful antidote to inflation. In view of 
the probability that there will be a constant demand for 
hemp, copra, coconut, charcoal, coal, iron ore, copper, man- 
ganese and chrome, the resources of these critical materials 
should be thoroughly exploited. There is good prospect also 
for the production of sulphur with pyrites. It may be possible 
to get the necessary equipment for the development of these 
materials from countries which are in need of them. 

There is one more aspect of these changes in the economic 
policy of the important countries of the Western world: the 
inflationary effects of their defense programs on the Philippine 
enonomy. It is indeed unfortunate that even as the problem 
of postwar inflation has retarded the economic reconstruction 
and development the Philippines should again be faced with 
a resurgence of such a problem. Experience has shown that 
deficits in the balance of international payments tend to 
emerge in countries where inflation is greatest. The Philip- 
pines have had this experience. Inflation in the postwar years 
has been one of the factors responsible for the dollar crisis 
in late 1949. As is the case with the currencies of other 
countries today, inflation has reduced the buying power to 
the peso. Since this economic malady is the direct result of 
an increasing money income at a time when there is a diminish- 
ing supply of goods the people are accustomed to buy, one 
should aim to produce more and spend less. It is essential, 
too, that the Government maintains a balanced budget because 
unbalanced budgets generate tremendous inflationary pressures. 

These problems of external in internal origin are the 
vital concern not only of the Philippines but also of many 
countries today. The success attending the efforts to meet them 
has been favorably commented upon by the friends abroad of 
the new Republic. With prudence and determination the 
Philippines should be able not only to maintain the gains 
that have been made but also to achieve, even with the present 
uncertain world conditions, a more stable economic pattern. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR JAPAN 


At this. time when Japan is entering upon a new phase 
of her national career, there are conflicting aspects of the 
country’s economic position which make it impossible to 
characterize Japan’s current situation and prospects simply as 


~ 


“good” or “bad’’, “strong” or “weak.’’ There has been a truly 
tremendous increase in Japanese industrial production since 
the Korean outbreak, but the prices of some of Japan’s im- 
portant export commodities have risen until they are now 
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Lave world market prices and these exports are therefore 
o longer competitive. The government has been avoiding 
ei budgets since 1949 and has even had surpluses, but there 

as been exceedingly heavy recourse to bank credit by private 
industry, which has contributed to the post-Korean inflation. 
While foreign exchange holdings have been accumulating 
rapidly, this has resulted from unusual and necessarily tran- 
sitory conditions; imports have been until this year heavily 
financed by United States aid, and special procurements by 
the United States for the Korean fighting have provided unex- 
pected, large dollar earnings. These few double-entry items 
exemplify the kind of accounting that is necessary in order to 
appraise correctly Japan’s present position and the outlook 
for the near future. , 


Japanese economic and financial developments since the 
end of World War II can be divided into three distinct phases. 
The first was a period of spiraling inflation and slow physical 
recovery. This lasted until the spring of 1949 when rather 
drastic stabilization measures were introduced upon the urging 
of Mr. Joseph Dodge, President of The Detroit Bank, who went 
to Japan as financial adviser to SCAP. The Dodge program 
caused prices to level off, but it also brought a temporary 
halt to the expansion of industrial activity. By the turn of 
the year, however, the impact upon industry of the sudden 
credit restrictions and of the discontinuance of subsidies had 
apparently worked itself out, and thereafter production rose 
steadily. The third phase came with the Korean war when 
Japan was called upon to provide staging area facilities for 
the United States troops, repair ships and render other ser- 
vices for the United Nations forces, and supply textiles, ma- 
chinery, and various other products for use in Korea. Although 
this third phase has been a period of relative prosperity for 
Japan, it has also witnessed the introduction of new stresses 
into the economy, and a revival of the inflation. 


The demands stemming from the Korean war were so 
great a spur to Japanese industry that production increased 
by more than half in just one year, the SCAP production 
index reaching a high point in July 1951 that was 43 per 
cent above the 1932-36 base. This seemingly high figure 
should not suggest, however, that Japan’s industrial output 
is now at a very satisfactory level. Production is high relative 
only to the base years 1932 to 1936, when the industrial struc- 
ture was much more limited than it is now and was composed 
primarily of textile and other light industries. From 1937 
until the end of World War II, output was considerably greater 
than the 1951 peak, reaching 172 in 1941, and going as high 
as 219 in 1944 when the war effort reached its maximum. 
Furthermore, Japan’s economy must now support a population 
of 83 million people, almost one-fourth more than in 1932-36, 
and will have to provide employment for a labor force that 
will be increasing at the rate of, conservatively, half a million 
persons a year. 

The industrial upsurge in 1950-51 was greatest in those 
goods that either were directly needed for the prosecution of 
the Korean war, were sought by other countries for stock- 
piling purposes, or were desired for domestic investment. Thus 
the production of transportation equipment and industrial 
machinery increased to between two and three times the 
pre-Korean levels, while there were also very significant rises 
of up to 100 per cent in the output of other goods, including 
other types of machinery, metals, lumber products, certain 
chemicals, and textiles. To accomplish this rapid expansion, 
Japanese industry relied heavily upon bank credit for both 
working funds and the purchase and repair of capital equip- 
ment. From June 1950 to July 1951 loans and discounts rose 
about 60 per cent, the prime reason for an increase of almost 
40 per cent in the money supply. 


The accumulation by the end of June 1951 of 550 million 
dollars in foreign exchange occurred despite a total postwar 
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trade deficit of more than 2 billion dollars. This apparent 
paradox is explained by the fact that all but 15 million dollars 
of the trade deficit was covered by American aid, while addi- 
tional dollars were earned for services rendered American 
troops, as well as from special procurements, i.e., purchases 
of Japanese goods and services in connection with the Korean 
fighting and Korean relief. Although exports have increased 
rapidly from year to year, imports have likewise risen, since 
Japan is a country with very limited raw materials and as 
a consequence cannot expand her industrial production or her 
exports to any significant extent without increasing her im- 
ports. in the first six months of 1950, before the outbreak 
of fighting in Korea, imports were still 50 per cent in excess 
of exports, and almost half of them were paid for with aid 
funds. While United States aid has been falling sharply 
since then, there will be a continuing flow of dollars from 
special procurements even after the Korean conflict ends, 
for there will then be increased purchases for Korean relief 
and rehabilitation; and dollars will also flow in as payment 
for services on behalf of United States troops stationed in 
Japan, since they will remain there in accordance with the 
bilateral Security Treaty after the occupation is terminated. 
The Japanese Government anticipates that these dollar receipts 
will enable Japan to maintain a favorable exchange position 
during the next two years, and even to accumulate further 
small holdings. 

Underlying this favorable forecast, however, is the as- 
sumption that Japan’s trade position will continue to improve, 
i.e., that her industrial output will continue to increase and 
that a greater percentage of it will be exported. Exports 
and imports for the year ended March 1951 were only a little 
more than one third the prewar volume. Even though there- 
was destruction and deterioration of plant during the war, 
and obsolescence continues to take a growing toll, there re- 
portedly is still a considerable amount of unused capacity, 
particularly in the metals and machinery industries, that can 
be put to work with relatively small applications of capital. 
In other fields, including the cotton spinning and rayon in- 
dustries, plant has already been much enlarged. However, a 
part of the increased production may be absorbed domestically 
because of the great growth in population. While the total 
supply of consumer goods and services had indeed recovered 
during 1950 to slightly more than the 1934-36 level, the supply 
per capita was still far below. How much of the future rise 
in production will actually be taken up internally will depend 
upon economic policy, since this will determine the extent of 
the inflation and the resulting diversion of productive capacity 
to domestic uses. 


Expansion of exports will, of course, depend also upon 
their competitive position. The prices of many of Japan’s ex- 
port goods were pushed up sharply after Korea, not only 
because of increased import costs, the removal of subsidies and 
allocations, increased domestic purchasing power, and specula- 
tive buying, but also because of the existence of a sellers’ 
market. The Japanese wholesale price index of all commodities 
rose 56 per cent between June 1950 and September 1951, com- 
pared with a rise of 13 per cent in the United States and 
27 per cent in the United Kingdom. The greatest increase 
was in producer goods, which rose 74 per cent, while consumer 
goods rose 31 per cent. 


Expanded sales at higher prices, plus increasing produc- 
tivity, enabled profits to be earned by several industries which 
prior to Korea had shown only deficits, while the iron and 
steel, aluminum, and chemical industries more than doubled 
their profit rates. The highest returns, however, were to the 
rayon, cotton spinning, and paper industries, which are also 
the industries that have been operating at costs close to inter- 
national levels and therefore the ones that should have the 
least difficulty in meeting future competition. 
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The iron and steel industry, on the other hand, is among 
those that have particularly difficult cost problems. The main 
raw materials for this industry, iron ore and coke, formerly 
were obtained in Manchuria and North China. Shut off now 
from these sources, Japan has had to find substitutes in the 
United States and other distant places, resulting in both 
higher costs to the industry and an aggravation of the coun- 
try’s distorted balance of payments. The lack of a certain 
and not overly expensive supply of these materials from a 
non-dollar source could prove to be a great obstacle to further 
large-scale industrial expansion, and it is for this reason that 
Japan is anxious to see new supplies developed wherever pos- 
sible in other Asiatic countries. 


If this problem of ore and coke supplies can be success- 
fully solved, it might be in Japan’s long-term interests to 
steer her exports away from the light industries to heavier 
manufactures. Textiles still comprise half of all her exports, 
but, as countries that formerly were large importers of Japan’s 
cotton goods press on with the development of their own 
spinning and weaving industries, the long-range prospects for 
increasing textile exports are not too favorable. Furthermore, 
some of these countries, like India and Egypt, which previous- 
ly provided Japan with raw cotton, are now using it themselves, 
so that Japan must import cotton from the United States, 
thus worsening the severely adverse payments position with 
this country that developed with the disastrous decline in the 
American demand for silk. Another important consideration 
is that the ‘‘value added” by Japan to raw material imports 
that are re-exported in the form of metal products and especi- 
ally machinery is considerably more than that added in the 
case of textiles and most other consumer goods, and the net 
foreign exchange earned in the export of such products is 
consequently larger. The broadening of Japan’s industry 
during the late thirties and early forties has provided her 
with a good beginning in developing the plant and the skills 
necessary to enable her to put increasing emphasis on these 
other goods—in 1950 her exports of minerals, metals, and 
machinery accounted for 30 per cent of the total, compared 
with only 17 per cent in 1934-36. 
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Japan cannot rely indefinitely upon extraordinary dollar 
receipts to finance a continuing heavy trade deficit with the 
United States. Over the long run, Japan’s industrial plant, 
technical skill, and commercial acumen, will be her most 
valuable assets for the attainment of economic viability despite 
the loss of empire and the increase of population. The path 
to this goal would be less difficult if there were an expan- 
sion of raw material supplies and purchasing power in the 
underdeveloped areas of the Middle East and Southeast Asia, 
for that would enable Japan to divert part of her imports 
from the dollar area to non-dollar sources, possibly at lower 
costs, and would provide her with broader export oppo: iuni- 
ties. Such conditions,.may begin to develop as a _ conse- 
quence of the technical and financial assistance that the Unit- 
ed States and some other nations are giving to these under- 
developed areas in order to help them increase their output. 
and raise their standards of living. 


Japan’s continued progress over tthe next few years will, 
however, depend essentially upon measures she must take 
herself. Mr. Dodge has recently pointed out again that strin- 
gent fiscal, monetary, and direct controls will have to be re- 
introduced, or existing controls reinforced, in order to curb 
the present inflation; otherwise there might be a diversion 
of Japan’s industrial energies to the home market that would 
make serious inroads upon her export production, and her 
goods might be priced completely out of the world markets. 
At the same time, Japan will have to see that funds are 
forthcoming from domestic sources for the modernization and 
expansion of hher industry in order to increase her productive 
capacity and competitive position. Further energetic attack 
upon these problems would also greatly assist in clearing 
the way for foreign investment in Japanese industry. Japan 
has already taken important steps to encourage investment. 
from abroad. She has announced a firm intention to redeem 


her outstanding prewar debt at the earliest opportunity, and — 


has made provision for the guaranteed transfer of earnings. 
Such efforts to create a favorable environment for foreign 
capital will attain greater significance, however, if Japan can 
achieve internal financial stability. 


JAPANESE COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


STABILIZATION OF SILK PRICES 


business in the future. The silk reelers 


of cocoons. If sericulture was more 


The Third International Silk Congress, 
held in London from September 10 to 
September 14, 1951, recommended a 
price of $3.80 per pound as reasonable 
price level in Japan for Japanese raw 
silk (20/22 denier A). It also recom- 
mended that price fluctuations be limited 
to 10 per cent above and below that 
level. This caused anxiety among the 
Japanese silk-reeling industry and seri- 
culturists because of the great differ- 
ences between the present market prices 
of raw silk and the recommended price 
of $3.80. The standard price for a pound 
of raw silk (20/22 denier A) in the 
Yokohama silk market last autumn was 
about $4.70. In the New York market 
a pound of Japan raw silk was $4.75 for 
+ hg denier A and $5.00 for 13/15 denier 


Sericulture requires hard work and 
attentive care in cultivating mulberries 
and in raising delicate silkworms. If 
all this effort results in little or no 
profit many Japanese silk farmers will 
think twice before they carry on their 


will also be placed in a difficult position. 
Tihey cannot obtain cocoons at lower 
prices because there are not enough to 
supply all silk reelers at the present 
time. It is feared that they will not be 
able to maintain their present production 
in the future without suffering losses. 


At present, the price of the 942 pounds 
of cocoons required to make a bale of 
raw silk (132 pounds) is from $417 te 
$444. In order to make 942 pounds 
of cocoons, 228,000 silkworms are re- 
quired. These need 23,150 pounds of 
mulberry leaves, which requires 3.13 
acres of land. If the farmers raise 
wheat on the 3.13 acres of land they 
can make about 82 bushels of wheat, 
which is roughly $190 at the present 
official price in Japan. However, it is a 
mistake to jump at the conclusion that 
it is more profitable to plant mulberry 
trees instead of wheat, because the work 
required for growing mulberries is just 
a small part of the total work in rais- 
ing silkworms. In 1950, labor costs 
were 64.5% of the total production cost 


profitable than ordinary farming, the 
production of cocoons would have risen 
sharply in the postwar years. However, 
this has not been the case. Also, prac- 
tically no machines are used in raising 
silkworms; therefore, it is verv difficult 
to cut down expenses by raising silk- 
worms in large quantities. 


The prices of cocoons have been deter- 
mined by the market prices of raw silk, 
the trend of market prices in the past, 
and their future prospects, rather than 
by the production cost of the cocoons. 
In the past, the prices of cocoons gen- 
erally declined when there was an over- 
production of cocoons. Although at 
present the production of raw silk is 
limited by the shortage of cocoons and 
silk reelers are having a difficult time 
in securing the necessary amount of 
cocoons, the prices of raw silk are not 
so high as to allow sericulturists to 
make a larger profit than ordinary 
farmers. 


Next, let us consider the manufactur- 
ing cost of raw silk. According to an 
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teveatieation by the Raw Silk Bureau 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
tandard manufacturing cost for a bale 
of raw silk (20/22 denier A), deducting 
he profits from the by-products, is $150. 
If we calculate the price of a bale of 
raw silk (132 pounds) at the recom- 
mended price of $3.80 per pound, it 
will be $501.60. We can calculate the 
price that would then be paid for the 
required 942 pounds of cocoons by de- 
ducting the manufacturing cost of the 
silk reelers from the $501.60. If we 
deduct the standard manufacturing cost 
of $150, calculated by the Raw § Silk 
Bureau it will be $351.60. The present 
price of the 942 pound of silkworm 
cocoons is from $417 to $444. There- 
fore, the price of 942 pounds of cocoons 
calculated from the recommended price 
of a bale of raw silk would be from 
15% to 20% cheaper than the present 
market prices of Japanese cocoons. If 
the sericulturists are to maintain their 
present rate of profit, the present silk 
reeler’s manufacturing cost must be 
brought down by more than 50%, in 
order to bring down the prices of raw 
silk to those recommended by the Con- 
gress. 


Some efficient silk reelers are planning 
to make an automatic reeling machine 
in order to cut down labor expenses. 
The silk reeler’s manufacturing cost, not 
deducting the profit from the by-pro- 
ducts, is $184.30 per bale. Labor cost 
occupies 32% ($58.25) of the total manu- 
facturing cost. Even if 20% of the 
labor cost could be reduced by auto- 


matic reeling machines, the silk reelers 


would save only $11.65. As one of the 
present type of reeling machines can 
reel 41 pounds of raw silk in a month, 
however, it is expected that the silk 
reelers will only save less than $4.00 
a month with the automatic reeling ma- 
chines. It will therefore take many 
years to amortize the expensive new 
machines with the profits resulting from 
their installation. With only limited 
raw materials, the silk reelers cannot 
cut down indirect cost by adopting mass 
production methods. Therefore, if the 
automatic reeling machines do not great- 
ly improve the quality of raw silk, the 
installation of new machines will be 
of little value. 


The silk reeling industry has a long 
history but it has not had a continuous 
development as compared with the cot- 
ton spinning industry. The price fluc- 
tuations of silk have been very great 
and only the efficient silk reelers who 
have been able to tide over the price 
fluctuations have survived. This is the 
chief reason why silk reelers have been 
apt to neglect the improvement of their 
reeling machines and their management. 
Since prewar days, raw silk has been 
regarded as a speculative commodity by 
the Japanese. The sericulturists, silk 
reelers, and even the consumers in 
Japan have been very attentive to the 
price movements of raw silk. 


It is desirable that fluctuations in 
prices of the daily necessities of life, 
such as food, clothes, and their raw 


materials, be reduced to a minimum. If 
their prices fluctuate greatly, because of 
speculation, they will eventually be sub- 
stituted by other commodities. Because 
of the sharp price fluctuations of raw 
silk, some silk commission merchants 
and silk reelers are beginning to think 
that it is much safer to change to chemi- 
cal textiles. The main problem of the 
raw silk industry is not the problem of 
finding a reasonable price level but to 
find the method of stabilizing the price 
of raw silk. 


The Japanese Government, after care- 
ful consideration, has decided to follow 
the method of the United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which has 
been very successful in stabilizing the 
price of cotton in America, in order to 
stabilize the prices of Japanese raw silk. 
This method is similar to that followed 
before the war, when the “Teikoku San- 
shi Company Ltd.’ was established by 
the Japanese Government for the pur- 
pose of checking heavy declines in the 
silk market by purchasing large quanti- 
ties of raw silk. 


It is not certain, however, that the 
method decided upon by the Government 
will be adequate. At present the pro- 
duction of cocoons and raw silk is re- 
latively small, so the method of price 
stabilization must naturally differ from 
the method adopted in the past. The 
present problem in price stabilization lies 
in how to hold down the rising prices 
of raw silk. This is a more difficult 
problem than the prewar. problem of 
keeping up the prices of raw silk. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Before the war the Japanese merchant 
fleet amounted to 6,000,000 gross tons; 
however, at the time of the surrender 
it was reduced to 1,300,000 gross tons. 
Great effort has been made for the re- 
storation of Japanese merchant shipping 
and at present it has again reached 
2,000,000 gross tons. However, it is still 
inadequate for a self-supporting Japan- 
ese economy. 


Japan must import from abroad a 
great part of its essential raw materials 
and food. Scarce foreign currency must 
be paid for freight charges in order 
to import and export essential goods and 
finished products and, in times of emer- 
rencv, the shortage of merchant shipping 
causes great inconvenience in shipping 
arrangements. Before the war Japanese 
vessels carried about 60% of Japan’s 
foreign trade, however, at present they 
carry less than 30% of the total volume. 
It is desirable that Japanese vessels 
carry at least 50% of the trade. 


Vessels engaged in overseas trade 
holding international classification reach- 
ed, on September 1, 1951, a total of 
1,127,741 gross tons (1,706,617 D/W 
tons) —868,648 gross tons (1,301,306 
D/W tons) of freighters and 259,093 
gross tons (395,311 D/W tons) of tank- 
ers. With the completion of ships now 
under construction, purchase of foreign 
vessels, and remodelling of “unclassified 
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vessels” (ships not conforming to the 
rules of the recognized classification 
societies), it is estimated that by the 
end of March, 1952, freighters and tank- 
ers holding international classification 
will increase to 1,500,000 gross tons 
(2,200,000 D/W tons) and 330,000 gross 
tons (500,000 D/W tons) respectively. 
Even with this increase it is estimated 
that in the fiscal year 1952 (from April 
1952 to March 1953) Japan will still 
lack 1,000,000 D/W tons of cargo ships 
and 200,000 D/W tons of tankers. 


Moreover, most of the overseas trade 
fleet now in service consists of remodel- 
led wartime standard-vessels and for- 
eign vessels purchased this year. As 
these foreign vessels are from thirty to 
forty years old, they cannot be used 
very long and they lack efficiency. The 
Government, therefore, ‘has given top 
priority tothe shipbuilding industry to- 
gether with the development of hydro- 
electric power resources; but. lacking 
adequate capital, the construction of 
ships and the development of hydro- 
electric power resources are making 


tardy progress. 


Since the 1947 fiscal year, the 
Government has completed six ship- 
building programs (the seventh is now 
in progress) and provided Government 
funds to finance shipowners, who were 
invited publicly to construct ships under 
Government programs. Under the first 
four shipbuilding programs the Shipping 
Corporation (a Government Agency) fin- 
anced 70% and the shipowners 30% of 
the contract prices for building the ships. 
The shipowners that raised the largest 
funds .to build their ships received top 
priority for the Government funds. The 
Shipping Corporation, however, suspend- 
ed new allotments of Government funds 
after the 1948 fiscal year. Under the 
first four shipbuilding programs, 177,000 
gross tons of ships were constructed. 
Beginning with the Fifth Shipbuilding 
Program, the Government financed 50% 
of the contract price of the ships from 
the counterpart fund. The restrictions 
on the models of ships to be built have 
been lifted since the Fifth Shipbuilding 
Program. Moreover, it became clear 
that in the future Japanese vessels would 
be able to visit foreign ports without 
any restrictions. Therefore, only large 
ocean-going ships have been built since 
then with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment and qualifications of shipowners 
also became more rigid. Under the 
Fifth Shipbuilding Program, forty-three 
vessels totalling 278,000 gross tons were 
constructed (two ships are not yet com- 
pleted). In the 1950 fiscal year, the 
construction of thirty-five vessels total- 
ling 242,000 gross tons was planned 
under the Sixth Shipbuilding Program. 
(Most of the ships have been launched 
and some have been completed.) 


In the 1951 fiscal year it is planned 
to construct 400,000 gross tons of ves- 
sels. In March, 1951, shipowners were 
publicly invited to construct half of the 
400,000 gross tons of ships under the 
Seventh Shipbuilding Program. Con- 
struction of two large type tankers, 
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twenty-three large type freighters and 
three medium type freighters was per- 
mitted, making a total of 202,000 gross 
tons. The Government provided Y10,- 
700,000,000 from the counterpart fund 
and shipowners raised Y13,800,000,000 
(which was financed by banks, insurance 
companies, and other financial institu- 
tions) for the construction of these 
ships. 


Commercial banks did not finance leng 
term shipbuilding before the war but 
the amount now supplied by them for 
this purpose is rather large. This is 
because shipowners have no accumulated 
capital and Government funds and other 
resources are also scarce. Whether the 
shipbuilding companies can get orders or 
not is of vital importance to the ship- 
builders. Therefore the commercial 
banks that have business connections 
with shipbuilding companies are helping 
them indirectly by financing the re- 
quired funds. 


In November, 1951, shipowners were 
publicly invited to construct ships unde: 
the second half of the Seventh Ship- 
building Program. The average price of 
ships to be constructed under the second 
half of the program increased to Yi62,- 
000 per gross ton. If half of tae ¥152,- 
000 per gross ton is financed from the 
counterpart fund, the Government will 
have to provide Y16,200,000,000 in order 
to construct 200,000 gross tons of ships. 
The Finance Ministry,. however, pro- 
claimed that it can provide only Y7,000,- 
000,000 from the counterpart fund. 
The remainder must be raised by the 
shipowners; but at present commercial 
banks and other financial institutions 
have very little surplus funds. The pre- 
sident of the Bank of Japan proclaimed 
that the commercial banks may finance 
Y7,000,000,000, the same amount financed 
from the counterpart fund. It is ex- 
pected, therefore, that the shipowners 
will have great difficulties in raising 
the necessary funds. There will also be 
keen competition between the shipbuild- 
ing companies to secure contracts for 
the new ships. 


The standard price of a cargo ship 
constructed under the first half of the 
Seventh Shipbuilding Program was 
Y120,000 per gross ton. The rise to 
Y162,000 per gross ton for the second 
half of this program is due to the sharp 
rise in the prices of steel and other 
materials. The price for a 7,500 gross 
tons cargo shiv with a 8,600 H.P. diesel 
engine and an economical speed of 16 
knots is Y1,459,000,000. A tramper of 
6,900 gross tons with 5,000 H.P. turbine 
engine and an economical speed of 14.25 
knots is $15056,000,000. The shipowners, 
however, would not be able to make 
profit with such high cost vessels when 
the sihipping industry is not highly 
active. The prices of new cargo shirs 
in England are estimated to be 20% 
lower and prices of tankers about 15% 
lower than the prices of ships built in 
Japan. The shipbuilding companies in 
Japan pay seventy to seventy-five per- 
cent of the money received for the con- 
struction of new vessels to sub-contrac- 


tors in order to buy necessary materials 
and parts, therefore, there is little hop: 
for the Japanese shipbuilders to cut down 
the prices of new ships. There is 2 
plan to grant a subsidy on steel in order 
to bring down the vrices of new snips 
and strengthen the competitive power 
of our shipbuilding industry, but there 
are still many. difficulties in realizing 
this plan. 


As the total tonnage of shivs to b 
constructed under the second half of the 
Seventh Shipbuilding Program is ex- 
pected to decrease and orders received 


- of shipping industry is very active. 


for ships from abroad are limited to 


only the efficient shipbuilding companies 


(at one time there were no orders from 
abroad; however, recently there are 
several orders for large tankers), small 
shipbuilding companies in Japan will 
probably soon be placed in a very diffi- 
cult position even though the a 

e 
method of raising long term funds to 
build ships and the existence of the 
small shipbuilding companies are about 
to become grave problems for the ship- 
building industry. 


Scheduled Services 
To 
SINGAPORE, SIAM, 
INDO-CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, 
BE BURMA & 
ay 
General Agents: BUTTERFIELD SWIRE 
. assage, call 56260, 30331 Freight, call 58948 on 
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LUMBER OUTLOOK 


Newly revised Forestry Law was put 
into effect Jan. 1, 1952 to prevent reck- 
less deforestation. To some lumber 
companies the new Law will cause not 
a little inconvenience. In anticipation 
of that, timber cutting has recently 
been accelerated and consumers have 
also stepped up their stock laying, so 
much so ‘that a lumber shortage will 
not be apparently felt until the middle 
of this year. 


The demand and supply picture for 
1952 drawn by the Government is as 
follows: 


Demand 
House building .............. 30,000,000 koku 
(1 koku — 120 B.M.) 
Supply 


88,200,000 koku 


The lack of supply by 10,800,000 


koku is to be filled partly by the sur- 
plus carried over from last year, and 
partly by economizing the consumption 
this year. Industrialists, however, are 
not of the same opinion, especially about 
the demand. arising from the pulp- 
making industry, which will be 20,000,000 
koku or a million koku more than the 
estimate made by Government. House 
building is also expected to make good 
and active progress and will need far 
more lumber than now estimatec. Such 
being the outlook, nobody doubts that a 
struggle for possession of the goods 
will, sooner or later, be started among 
consumers accompanied by a price rise. 


$40 MILLION COTTON CREDIT 


Japanese cotton spinning mills w°:| 
be able to avail themselves of $40 mil- 
lion to be financed by the Export-Import 
Bank ef Washington for their buying 
fund of American raw cotton this vear. 
The cotton credit agreement for that 
amount was signed at Washington, DC.., 
Dec. 21, by the representative of the 
creditor bank and the Bank of Japan. 
The former was represented by Mr. 
Hawthorne Arey, vice-chairman in lieu 
of Mr. Herbert E. Gaston, chairman, 
who happened to be out of town at the 
time, and the latter by Mr. Shigeo Mat- 
= New York resident representa- 

ve. 


This is the first credit granted to 
Japan after the conclusion of the peace 
treaty. The credit will be available for 
15 months at the rate of interest of 
2.75 per cent p.a. The Bank of Japan 
is to be the debtor, and the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board is to make the 
guarantee of refundment. The $40 mil- 
lion credit will be allocated bv the Bank 
of Japan to various Japanese spinning 


mills in proportion to their svindleage. 
With this credit, it is estimated, Japan 
can make a purchase of some 180,000 
bales of cotton otit of last. year’s crop 
of the United States. The Japanese 
Government first had the intention to 
buy some 200,000 bales. The decrease 
in the quantity is due to the recent rise 
of U.S. cotton price. 


JAPAN’S INVESTMENT IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


It has been difficult for Japan how 
to adjust the lack of equilibrium between 
the trade with the dollar area and the 
pound area. For, in the former, Japar- 
ese imports far exceed exports. ard, 
in the latter, the case is reverse. The 
results are shortage of dollar and ac- 
cumulation of sterling. Statistical data 
to prove the actual phase are gathered 
from the nation’s exports and imports 
during the 11 months ended November 
1951 as follows: 


Export Import 

448 366 
Open Account Area ...... 372 286 
bebe 1,077 \1,491 


In order to correct the distorted pic- 
ture of the foreign trade, Government 
suggest a policy that export of iron and 
steel products to the pound area should 
be curtailed so that the pace of the 
pound inflow be slackened. On the other 
hand, the steel makers and_ traders 
disagree with them. They suggest, as 
an alternative, that the excess of the 
pound accumulated should be invested 
in development works in the South- 
east Asian countries. This nolicy, like 
a stone killing two birds, will mitigate 
the nation’s overholding of pound and 
at the same time will help increase the 
friendship between those countries and 
Japan. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


The Government’s policy to increase 
the tonnage of the ocean-going vessels, 
which has been put in practice since the 
beginning of last year apparently bore 
good fruit. Following is a tabulation 
of all the vessels in actual service:— 


March 
Class Number 
of which ocean-going ships ...... 109 


In less than 9 months the total of 
ships increased by 100 in number 
and 541,000 ¢. tons, which includes the 
increase of ocean-going vessels by 130 
in number with 696,700 g. tons. Com- 


paring with the former, the latter’s ratio 
of increase is large and this is account- 
ed for by the fact that the 43 war-time 
standard vessels, which were remodeled 
during the period, are included in it. 


The present situation of the ocean- 
going vessels is broken down according 
to their acquisition: 


Number Gross tons 
ci 77 401,000 
2nd-4th programs ............ 29 112,000 
7th - 1 4,700 
46 250,000 


A noteworthy point evidenced in 
the above tabulation is that more than 
half of the vessels are of old age con- 
sisting of the ships purchased abroad 


Balance (in $ million) 
*583 
82 
87 
*414 (* Excess Import) 


in number with 1,471,000 g&. tons. 


The averag? 
25% 


or remodeled at home. 
age of the purchased boats is 
years. 


At the end of March this year. the 
total of the vessels will be increased to 
268 in number with 2,443,000 g¢. tons, 
of which ocean-going ships will be 268 
Even 
with this enlargement of the merchant 
marine, the volume of Japanese exports 
and imports to be carried by Japanese 
boats will be less than the prewar level, 
which was about 50 percent of the total 
cargoes. 


FUEL OIL PRODUCTION 


For the first time since 1941, when 
the import of foreign oil was discon- 
tinued, processing of imported crude oil 
has been started again by the Japanese 
oil refineries near Niigata along the 
Japan Sea coast to meet the recently 
increased demand of fuel. They are re- 
fineries at Akita, Niigata (of the Japan 


$1, 1951 December, 1951 
Gross tons Number Gross tons 
1,356,000 748 1,840,000 

301,000 124 358,000 
1,657,000 872 2,198,000 
579,000 239 1,275,700 


Oil Co.). Kashiwazaki, Hirasawa and 
Niigata (of the Showa Oil Co.), all of 
which have heretofore been operating 
with only a limited supply from the 
adiacent oil fields. 
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Administrative control over petroleum 
products was handed over by GHQ, 
SCAP, to the Japanese Government last 
April, so that those refineries cou!d make 
- process of crude oil imported from the 
U.S., Borneo, Arabia, and other parts 
of the world, but crude oil has not been 
imported enough for them to work ac- 
tively. Only the refineries on the Paci- 
fic coast have been operating on the 
imported oil. 

Japan, however, has recently been con- 
fronted with a need to urgently increase 
the output of heavy oil and other fuel 
oils. One of the reasons is the tightness 
of the supply in the world, and another 
is the expected increase in her industrial 
demand due to the shortage of coal and 
electric power of late. 


Japanese oil refiners and government 
officials worked out a plan to maximize 


the output of fuel oil even at the sacrifice 


of the production of lubricating oil and 
other byproducts. This plan aims at 
enhancing the daily processing capacity 
of the Pacific coast refineries from 55,800 
barrels in total to 70,800 barrels. Thus, 
in December alone, the production of 
heavy oil, gasoline and light oil was 
increased by 980,000 kiloliters over 
November. = 


In order to hasten the processing, the 
two companies mentioned above have 
decided, for operational reasons, to trans- 
fer a portion of their stock on the 
Pacific coast to their network on the 
Japan Sea coast. On December 18 the 
Niigata refinery of the Japan Oil Co. 
started processing 900 barrels daily of 
Arabian oil, and two days later was 
joined by the Showa Oil Co., which is 
now processing 5,000 barrels daily of the 


imnorted crude oil at their Niigata 
refinery. As a result, the total proces- 
sing on the Japan Sea coast is now raised 
to 12,200 barrels from 6,300 barrels, and 
there is an indication of further rise in 
the very near future. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


THE FRENCH ECONOMIC SITUATION ~ 


(By Raymond Lartisien) 


France, like every other country, has suffered from the 
effects of the Korean war and of general rearmament. Taking 
on ever larger share of international trade, on which she is 
dependent for a large proportion of her raw materials, she 
was bound to be directly affected by the shortages and world 
rise in prices of these products with their inevitable conse- 
quences on monetary stability and public finances. 


Supplies :—Last April the industrial index stood at 143 as 
compared with 100 in 1938. There has been no marked in- 
crease since then although production capacity is far from 
being used to the full. 


This in no way results from any slackening of demand 
which has in fact increased in intensity regularly, on both 
home and foreign markets. Moreover, the growth of rearma- 
ment programmes has intensified and increased requirements 
everywhere. 


Here then is a singular phenomenon. Order books are filled. 
Factories in general have production capacity to spare. Yet 
delivery dates are sometimes long. This results from the 
shortage of raw materials now upsetting world markets and 
from the difficulties, still presentin spite of some improve- 
ment, of obtaining supplies of certain materials essential to 
industry. 


Most countries today are suffering from a serious lack 
of copper, nickel, alloy metals, sulphur, cellulose and wood 
pulp. France too is badly lacking in coke, which means 
that the steel industry can only work at four-fifths capacity. 
As a result certain restrictive measures, from the 1941-48 
period, have had to be reimposed. These include restriction 
on allocations to consumer industries, a ban on the use of 
certain materials for specified purposes, the recovery of sal- 
vage and scrap and the employment of substitute materials. 


The full effect of these measures has not yet been felt, 
thanks largely to industry itself which has applied them in 
such a way as to cushion the effects of irregular imports and 
of those speculative manoeuvres which thave too often dis- 
turbed the proper working of international trade. With one 
or two exceptions among the products listed above—the essen- 
tial needs for which have only been satisfied by dipping into 
stocks which are now rapidly in process of disappearing—it 


has been more a matter of organising a strict market than 


instituting a system of rationing. 


There is still much anxiety on this score in spite of the 
great effort that is everywhere being made—not least in 
France—to increase the volume of resources and exploit. 
natural wealth to its full. ' 


All sectors of industry, in the midst of their production 
for the Atlantic Pact programmes, hope that they will again 
be allowed some elasticity in their activity. To what extent 
can supply be adapted to the present emergency? What 
political development could lead to a halt or to an aggravation 
of the respective functions of supply and demand? 


Prices:—If the shortage of raw materials can be over- 
come in the near future the effects it has caused will quickly 


disappear and production will again increase. 


The same cannot be said about prices. Under the in- 
fluence of the disorganised movements of world market prices, 
the cost of industrial products has increased progressively. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE 


Industrial Imported 
products Power products 


These figures call for a number of comments. 


1. In one year the prices of industrial products have 
risen by 23%, involving a similar and more or less immediate 
increase in consumer prices. 


2. This rise is linked to the increased prices of imports; 
when the latter prices retreated a little in June, there was a 
corresponding decrease in the price of industrial products. 
Power alone has continued the upward trend, but this for 
special reason (increased coal purchases from the USA and 
the rising cost of transporting this fuel). 
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3. By September it looked as if prices were about to 
become stabilized again at a level of about 23% above the 
level of a year ago. 

But then came two new shocks: there were general claims 
for salary adjustments to take account of the new ¢ost* of 
living and there was a new upward movement on the prices 
of certain raw materials in the world markets. 

At the beginning of October wages were increased by 
about 15%. In view of the additional charges on industry 
which this entailed, the government authorised those sectors 
of industry in which prices are not fixed to raise their prices 
to varying degrees. This was to enable firms to catch up a 
little on past losses, which had had an adverse effect on opera- 
tional efficiency, and to plough back into technical develop- 
ment larger sums than the rather restricted amounts hitherto 
possible. 


In the conversion industries, where prices are free or 


only liable to control, prices rose to varying degrees but in 


general did not reach the level which might have been ex- 
pected in view of economic developments. This was partly 
due to increasing competition but mainly to the low and 
hesitant demand. 

It is difficult to forecast the behaviour of prices in the 
coming months. The most recent adjustments were designed 
to stabilize the new balance of supply and demand, but for 
how long this stability will last must depend on the prices 
of raw materials. 

Foreign Trade:—There was little change in the volume 
of imports and exports during the summer months in spite of 
the difficulties noted above. The slight recession recorded in 
July and August seems to have been compensated in part by 
an upward movement in September. Between June and the 
end of August the value of imports decreased by 22 milliard 
francs and of exports by 23 milliard. 


The table below shows the foreign trade figures for this 
period. 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Volume Value Volume Value 
(in 1,000 (milliard (in1,000 (milliard 
tons) fr.) tons) fr.y 
2nd quarter 1951 (monthly average) 3,397 216.8 3,908 114.5 
3,215 111.2 4,303 128.8 


There was therefore a deficit in foreign trade of 16.7 
milliard francs in June, 25.5 milliard francs in July, 17.6 
milliard francs in August. 


There was no appreciable change in the import-export 
ratio of trade between France and the dollar and sterling 
areas. On the other hand there was a considerable reduction 
of exports to O.E.E.C. countries although purchases from 
these countries remained much the same as before. 


Currency and Public Finances:—The government has had 
to take certain measures to limit the effects on the frasc of 
the rise in prices. Notes in circulation rose from 1,632 milliard 
in May to 1,661 milliard in June, 1,743 in July, 1,754 in August 
and 1,779 in September. In October it stands at 1,788 milliard. 


This increase is larger than the corresponding increase in 
1951. 


Since last June, while the dollar has remained fixed on 
the official market at 350 francs, on the free market the pound 


rose from 945 to 965 francs and the Swiss franc from 87.75 
to 96.50 francs. 


In order to check a tendency which was being accentuated 
by various speculative moves, the Institut d’Emission took 
certain steps in connection with credit at the beginning of 
October. These were designed less to restrict the use of credit 
for real and healthy!needs as to avoid it being used for stock- 
piling of materials or products. ° 


The bank rate was therefore raised from 2.5 to 4%. In 
addition, the ‘banks’ discount ceiling was raised from 280 to 
350 milliard (about 25%) to compensate the rise in prices. 
But from now on this will'be a limit, the exceeding of which 
will entail the levying of a higher rate of agiotage. Various 
other measures complete these essential steps. They are all 
designed for the same purpose: to see that industry gets as 
much ‘bank credit for its needs as is compatible with the safe- 
guarding of the franc. 


Finally, where public finance is concerned, the exchequer 
is in a healthy position for the remainder of the financial 


year, taxes having brought in more than was originally esti- 
mated. 


The draft budget for 1952 has just been submitted to 
parliament. It will probably amount to some 3,800 mil- 
liard, including expenditure on rearmament. 


The economic situation of France has therefore been 
profoundly affected by the external events of the past months. 
It has led to the introduction of rather severe measures 
which, it is to be hoped, will enable the country to come 
through the difficult months ahead. 


NEW ZEALAND IN 1952 


In the 120 years since New Zealand’s first farms were 
sponsored by missionaries at Waimate, the Dominion’s pri- 
mary industries have attained standards comparable with any 
in the world, making her the world’s greatest exporter of 
lamb, mutton and dairy produce, and a leading exporter of 
wool, while her factories provide a considerable and growing 
proportion of manufactured requirements. 

New Zealand population now totals about two million, 
half in the large cities, and of the 1,940,000 estimated at the 
beginning of 1951, about 738,000 were in industry, distributed 
as shown in the accompanying chart. 

The table reveals the particularly large expansion of the 
pastoral, dairy and manufacturing sectors in recent years. 

Value of Production (in £NZ _ million) 


Manufacture 
Season Agriculture Pastoral Dairy Mineral Value 
Added. 

1901 4.1 12.2 3.7 3.0 — 
L911 ° 4.0 20.4 7.4 3.65 10.5 
1921 8.8 29.4 26.2 2.7 24.9 
1931 8.8 24.4 22.2 3.2 20.3 
1941 10.1 47.8. 40.8 5.1 48.6 
1949 18.5 84.0 66.3 8.6 98.0 


Use of New Zealand’s land area reflects her industries. 
Of the total of 66 million acres, about 20 million are improved; 
18 million being in sown pasture, about 1 million in field 
crops and another million in orchards, gardens, pine planta- 
tions, &c. There are about 23 million acres unimproved oc- 
cupied land, mainly in pasture and forest, while the remaining 
23 million acres are in urban areas, crown land, scrub and 
swamp, and include the areas above the snow line. 


Predominance of primary industry, more than 80% of the 
products of which are exported, brings a high level of exports, 
both in relation to national income and per head of population. 
“Perhaps more than any other country, New Zealand is de- 
pendent on foreign trade for many of its requirements and 
for the marketing of its surplus produce overseas,” writes the 
Department of Agriculture. Annual value of exports and 
imports per head in New Zealand currency from 1942 to 1946 
averaged £96.7 in New Zealand, against £51.3 in Australia, 
£43.0 in United Kingdom, £87.2 in Sweden, £33.8 in 
U.S.A., and £26.0 in Argentina. For 1948 and 1949 the New 
Zealand figures were over £140. 
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Pastoral Industries 


New Zealand extends 1,000 miles from north to south, 
with altitudes up to 12,349 feet, providing a great variety 
of climatic and soil conditions. Northland’s latitude is that 
of Sydney and Tokyo, while Stewaft Island, to the south, has 
the latitude of Vancouver and the Falkland Islands. Average 
annual rainfall varies from well over 100 inches in the moun- 
tains, including extensive areas in the South and small areas 
in the North Island, to about 10 inches in Central Otago. _ 


The great Kauri and Beech forests of earlier times gave 
way before fire and axe to extensive pastures. Other parts 
of the present grazing districts never carried forest, being in 
dry or poor soil areas, such as the pumice lands of central 
North Island, the dry Otago plains, or the Canterbury uplands 
in the rain shadow of the Alps. Generally the rainfall is 
reliable and well distributed over the year, while sunshine 
hours are numerous, and fertile pastures extensive. In the 
result “breeding and management of livestock are the chief 
occupation of the New Zealand farmer.” 


Livestock in New Zealand 


(millions) 

Type : 1900 1920 1949 
Gattle tm 9 1.8 


The pastoral industry began in the South Island in the 
fifties with introduction of merino sheep from Australia, 
numbers exceeding three quarters of a million in 1855. By 
.1881 there were nearly 13 million. However, by the late 
seventies a change was developing, with less buoyant wool 
prices and greater concentration on cultivation in the South. 
The North Island overtook the South in sheep population, 
Changed location of sheep farming stimulated, and was stimu- 
lated by, the swing from merinos to crossbreds, particularly 
the Romney Marsh, and then was evolved New Zealand’s own 
breed—the Corriedale. Such dual purpose sheep, useful for 
meat as well as for wool, and more suited to the wetter and 
colder lowlands, were particularly valuable when ship refrigera- 
tion enabled the first successful shipment of frozen meat to 
reach England in 1882. Coming at a time when oversea debt 
was growing troublesome in the face of declining gold produc- 
tion and weak wool prices, refrigeration was claimed to have 
“brought the most important change in the history of the 
New Zealand economy.” Later it was to prove important for 
butter, cheese and other export products. 


Sheep continued to increase steadily to reach the present 
figure of 33 million. By 1920, the pastoral industry had 
evolved today’s pattern, which is briefly described as exten- 
sive farming for wool and store sheep, and intensive farming 
for lamb, mutton, beef and some wool. Today, the emphasis 
is on mixed farming of crossbred sheep for wool plus meat, 
usually combined with cropping for cereals and fodder. This 
means intensive land use, pasture top-dressing and scientific 
animal husbandry. 


While wool still earns more export receipts than any 
other product, merino wool is in the minority, the majority 
being crossbred wools from the predominant Romney strains. 
For the New Zealand farmer, sheep are multi-purpose animals, 
more so than in Australia. In addition to wool and meat, 
other products are skins, tallow and minor products like neats 
foot oil. Relative importance of the difference products of 
the sheep vary by districts, but broadly the emphasis is on 
extensive pasture for wool on land receiving less than 25 
inches annual rainfall, on cereal crops with meat as a by- 
product in areas of 25 to 30 inches, on meat in districts of 
30 to 40 inches and on dairying with meat as a by-product 
‘where rainfall exceeds 40 inches a year. Recent trends have 
provided less mutton and more lamb, with a lighter total 
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meat production, although the number of carcases has risen. 
Nevertheless the Dominion has supplied much of the English 
meat ration in recent years, and is a highly organised trade, 
with carefully supervised standards. Over the period from 
1937 to 1946 New Zealand supplied 50% of English lamb im- 
ports, 60% of mutton imports and some of her beef, comprising 
27% ‘of total meat imported. 


Beef cattle are pastured on rougher hill country, on the 
lower fertility pastures of the North, and in conjunction with 
sheep on mixed farms throughout the country to control 
pastures by cropping rough grass which sheep will not eat. 


New Zealand Frozen Meat Exports 

Value Quantity 
Season , £NZ’'000 "000 Cwt. 
1882 19 15 
1890 1,088 899 
1900 2,124 1,845 
1910 3,861 2,654 
1920 11,674 4,62) 
1930 10,937 4,037 
1940 19,681 6,977 
1949 27,230 6,882 


After wool and meat, dairying provides the other import- 
ant group of exports from New Zealand pastures. Dairying is 
closely related to the other pastoral activities, especially fat 
lamb and pig raising. In this intensive activity, the efficiency 
of land use is credited to the climate which allows stock to 
be run out of doors all the year, and to the excellence of the 
pasture land, the Department of Agriculture claiming that 


“In no other country in the world can such a satisfactory living 
About 90% of the dairy 


be secured from grass farming.” 
cows are in the North Island, some on wet highly fertile pas- 
tures, but an increasing number on initially low fertility 
pasture, which has been brought into dairying by scientific 
topdressing, draining, &c. Yields are up to 350lb. of butterfat 
an acre, while the average per cow rose from 193lb. in 1923-24 
to 255lb. in 1949-50, the best season being 1948-49 with 259]b. 
per cow. This industry is thought to offer considerable scope 
for extension because large scrub areas of the North, the 
gumlands around Auckland, and pumice lands of the central 
plateau are amenable to improvement by topdressing,. and ad- 
dition of minerals such as. cobalt. 


New Zealand’s half million pigs are important in dairy- | 


ing; they convert separated milk to marketable products at 
little cost. Grain is used only as a supplementary food. Ir 
the years 1937 to 1946, the Dominicn supplied 43% of Unitec 
Kingdom’s butter imports and 48% of her cheese imports. 


The great advance of the export trade im the twenties has 
resulted from improved methods on the farm and in the fac. 
tory, more fertiliser and machinery, strict herd testing, anc 


advanced breeding. The proportion of cows milked by) 
machine had reached 90% by 1947. 
New Zealand Butter and Cheese Exports 
_ Season Value Quantity 
£NZ million million ewt. 

1920 9.2 1.5 
1925 16.0 2.6 
1930 18.3 3.7 
1935 18.0 4.5 
1940 26.5 4.7 
1949 48.1 4.8 

Agriculture 


New Zealand today is only incidentally an agricultura 
country. In early days, subsistence farming involved grow 
ing wheat, potatoes and yams or kumaras, while exports wer 
seal skins, whale oil, flax and timber—later wool. In th 
seventies, when wool was less profitable and before refrigera 
tion opened the way to exporting meat and dairy produc« 
cereals enjoyed their golden years. Wheat acreage rose fror 
86,000 in 1870 to 325,000 in 1881, aided by more machines an 
spreading railways. The Canterbury Plains, about 120 mile 
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long and up to 40 miles wide, are the most extensive flat 
rea in the country, and here wheat flourished. Canterbury 
till grows three quarters of New Zealand’s wheat, and the 
whole South Island over 90%. Peak sowing for wheat was 
over 400,000 acres in 1891-92. By contrast, the 1949-50 crop 
from 125,000 acres was less than 5 million bushels, and 142,000 
acres in 1950-51 was estimated to yield 5.9 million bushels. 
Several million bushels of wheat have to be imported annually 
under the International Wheat Agreement, mostly from Aus- 
tralia. 


Other Products 


Forestry is important and expanding, total output of 
timber being 308 million feet in 1920-21 and 474 million in 
1949-50. Considerable imports of hardwood are obtained 
from Australia, but softwoods are exported, and large saw- 
mills and paper pulp mills are being built in the North Island 
to further utilise the extensive pine plantations. The scheme 
envisages establishment of new townships and extension of 
transport and shipping facilities. The objective is a fully 
integrated industry to provide raw materials for multiwall 
bags, corrugated containers, wallboards, cases and building 
timber. The mills will supply large quantities of pulp for 
manufacture of newsprint in New Zealand and Tasmania. 


Supporting these industries is highly organised research, 
mainly by government foundations, the first of which was 
Lincoln College, connected with Canterbury University College, 
and founded in 1880. There are also some privately-endowed 
institutions like the Cawthron Institute at Nelson. Efficiency 
is also assisted by the high degree of mechanisation, illustrated 
by the increase of tractors on farms from 8,000 to 21,000 from 
1938 to 1947, while horsés declined from 130,000 to 87,000 
Fertiliser, largely from Nauru and Ocean Island, has been 
used at a rate of about half a million tons a yéar, the area 
topdressed rising from 1% million acres in 1927 to over 4 
million at the end of the war. 


By scientific methods, soils have been raised from pasture 
to cropping while hitherto uneconomic soils are protected 
from erosion and raised to a fertility sufficient for pasture by 
topdressing, addition of trace elements, drainage, and similar 
measures. 


Secondary Industry 


Manufacturing responded to the challenge of wartime 
shortages, showing a 30% increase in number of factories and 
37% increase in persons employed from 1938-39 to 1947-48. 
The Statistician’s index of volume of production rose 51% 
over the period. By 1950, New Zealand’s factory employment 
had increased by half of the 1937 figure, but this was much 
less than in Canada (80%) and Australia (70%). 


Factory employment in 1947-48 and expansion of installed 
horsepower over the preceding deeade indicate the relative 
growth in importance of manufacture. Employment at the 
later date was 140,000 and horsepower installed totalled 
1,320,000, compared with 833,000 horsepower pre-war—a 60% 
rise. Processing of meat, butter, cheese, and other primary 
products engaged 24,000 of the 140,000 persons, while wool 
scouring, boiling down and tanning employed another 3,000. 


While there are still gaps in the industrial structure, mak- 
ing the economy dependent on imports for raw materials and 
manufactures, an increasing proportion of local needs is being 
met within the country. The Statistician has an index of 
the percentage of the quantity of total consumption which 
is supplied locally and by imports. The percentage supplied 
by imports fell from 44% in 1929-30 to 37% in 1939-40 and 
36% in 1948-49, 


Despit: large extensions, the government hydro-electric 
generating system is failing to supply the fast-growing de- 


mand from factory, farm and home. Main cause of delay is 
the inadequate supply of skilled and unskilled labour, but it 
has been decided to seek the aid of oversea firms in order to 
get some of the more urgent schemes completed by the planned 
dates. 


One of the most interesting current investigations is the © 
search for geothermal steam at Wairakei, involving drilling 
to 2,000 feet. Meanwhile the hydro schemes are progressing, 
together with ancillary plant, including 2,000 miles of trans- 
mission lines. Capacity of the government system has risen 
from 241,000 KW in 1939 to about 570,000 KW, while con- 
sumers increased from 407,000 to 555,000, and over 90% of 
the population are served by electricity. Total units sold in 
the year March 1951 were 2,000 million compared with 1,971 
million in the previous twelve months. The hydro-electric 
supplies thus reduce the disadvantages of New Zealand’s 
inadequate coal output. 


New Zealand’s imports illustrate her dependence on 
oversea supplies of several vital groups of commodities. 
Textiles account for a large value, as the local industry pro- 
cesses little cotton and no rayon or silk. Producing no 
metals of importance besides gold and silver, the Dominion’s 
imports of metals and machinery are large, including some 
farm machinery, tractors, engines, vehicles, electrical and 
radio equipment, and tools. Imports’ of paper are heavy, as 
local production is limited, while New Zealand’s production 
of tobacco and oil is so small that imports of these are exten- 
sive. Rubber is imported,athough in recent years processing 
and manufacture has been carried out in the Dominion. The 
United Kingdom supplies about half the total imports. 


Prospects for labour supplies over the next few years are 
favourable. Births from 19386 to 1940 totalled 140,000 com- 
pared with 124,000 in the previous five years, so that the flow 
of recruits for industry should improve. Migration has added 
substantial numbers in recent years, 10,000 in 1950, and is 
continuing at a rate of 7,000 to 10,000 a year. 


More labour and power supplies, with a steadily expanding 
local market are favourable factors for expansion of secondary, 
industry. One may expect that the policy of gradual exten- 
sion and import replacement will persist. 


Prospects for Expansion 


Prospects for primary industries are favoured by the 
country’s natural resources, while some degree of price sup- 
port is afforded by marketing and price schemes for the major 
exports. While agricultural activities cannot be expected to 
expand substantially, the scope for pastoral industries to 
maintain their growth of recent decades,appears bright. The 
record wool production of 390 million lbs. in 1949-50 could 
only be raised by an increase of sheep numbers beyond the 
present level, which is already inflated by high wool prices 
and reduction in slaughterings for export in early 1951. Fur- 
ther expansion must be gradual, but will be helped by the 
steady growth in the percentage of breeding ewes in the flocks 
and continued pasture improvement. 


Similarly, fat lamb production expands as marginal hill- 
country is developed, and may be expected to expand 
faster if lower wool prices reduce the present concentration 
on wool production. Dairy output has _ steadily risen 
in recent years, largely reflected in the number of dairy cows. 
The 1950-51 dairy season was a record, with 6% greater butter- 
fat output, 4% greater butter exports and 3% more cheese ex- 
ports than in 1949-50. This increase has been greatly assisted by 
discovery of remedies for disease, and the Prime Minister’s 
recent survey suggested that “‘further increases in dairy pro- 
duction may be expected, though possibly not of the order 
of the past two or three years.” 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1951. 


Wolfram 
3 Im Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs Piculs $ 
i -- — 262 443,015 
— 829 1,349,468 
Antimony 
Nil 
Tin ingots of Chinese origin 
Tin ingots, not elsewhere stated 
Tinned plates 
Aniseed oil | 
Belgium “+e ee ee — — 22 17,262 
--- 4 5,066 
Cassia oil 
--- 6 10,395 
Coco-nut (copra) oil, refined 
Linseed oil 
382 64,441 — 
1125 214,404 10 2,090 
Groundnut (peanut) oil 
TE 263 52,654 46] 105,367 
— — 35 7,700 
Br. Commonwealth, Other ........ -— — 45 12,169 
China, Middle (excluding Formosa) 525 115,500 -- — 
5,272 1,061,800 — — 
16,716 3,309,201 2,235 472,323 


Sesamum oil 
Cor 
Imports Exports for 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value " 
Piculs $ Piculs $ ter 
por 
— — 6 1,142) ced 
— rer rr — — 1 145, pre 
— 7 1,898! mil 
— — 4 700 t 
Formosa ..... 60606600600 _- 13 2,000 ra 
n oe — — 5 520 by 
Philippines — — 29 8,227) por 
— — 180 mil 
606600 066 — — 53 23,146 
Others eee eee ee ee — — 2 315 7 
st 
per 
por 
Soya bean oil Nil by 
ine 
Tea seed oil 
— — 1,683 289,000 ine 
n 
ove 
Wood oil (in drums) $8: 
Malaya (Br.) ........ site 86 24.520 lior 
-- 10 2.550 WO 
age 
mil 
Wood oil (in bulk) Con 
United Kingdom .......... 5,067 1,301,350 ™° 
— — — pal 
1,341 341,419 — — ele 
xX 
1,770 443,679 10,916 2,729,469 the 
lion 
OVE 
Other oils from seeds, nuts and kernels ( 
wi 
pin 
Bristles by 
Creme, -cccedcice 305 1,308,407 — li 
— — 3 3,600 bag 
29 12.100 — — 
6,756 13,224,827 4,654 17,186,615 in 
Th 
oil 
Rubber, raw pol 
TE TE REPEL 1 900 ] 
wo 
by 
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' As reported by the HK Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry, the trade figures 
a for December 1951 show an increase in 
: terms of value both in imports and ex- 
ports compared with those for the pre- 
ceding month of November. Imports at 
$457.5 million were up by 17.4% on the 


million up by 15.9%, the total visible 
trade at $736.9 million having increased 
by 16.8%. The average monthly im- 
ports for 1951 were valued at $405.8 
million and exports at $369.4 million. 


Total trade for the whole year of 1951 
amounted to $9,303.3 million as against 
$7,503.2 million for the corresponding 
period ending December 31, 1950. Im- 
ports valued at $4,870.3 million increased 
by 28.6% and exports at $4,433.0 million 
increased by 19.3%. Trade during the 
first few months of the year and higher 
prices were mainly responsible for the 
increase and during the latter part of 
J 1951 there was a very marked decline. 


United Kingdom—Trade with the 
United Kingdom registered decreases 
over the previous month with total 

Imports at $58.9 million and exports at 

_.,| 98.9 million as against 1951 monthly 

Sere averages of $51.6 million and $17.9 mil- 
4.520 lion respectively. Compared with the 
1.981 month of November, 1951, the principal 
2.848 item of decrease in imports was wool, 
6,249 scoured, which fell from $8.8 million 
6,760 to $5.0 million. Exports of casein and 
Sy oe albumen were down by $2.7 million and 
2550 Wood oil down by $1.5 million. 
4,614 Australia—Imports fell from $12.8 
7,892 Million in November to $4.9 million as 
against the 1951 monthy average of $7.4 
million. The chief items of decrease as 
compared with those for the previous 
month were meat and meat  pre- 
parations down by $3.8 million; chemical 
elements and compounds and pharmaceu- 
tical products, down by $1.1 million; and 
Wool, scoured, down by $1.1 million. 
Exports valued at $2.9 million as against 
29,469 the 1951 monthly average of $6.0 mil- 
lion, showed a decrease of $2.2 million 
over the previous month. 


Canada—Imports valued at $12.1 mil- 
300 lion (1951 monthly average $7.3 million) 
399 Increased by more than 100% as compared 
with November, with Douglas fir (Oregon 
pine) up by $1.9 million; wheat flour up 
by $1.4 million; and vehicles and tran- 
52.200 Sport equipment up by $1.4 million. 
97,100 Yndia—The rise in imports of $1.8 mil- 
~ lion over November was mainly at- 
s0,000 tributable to increased imports of gunny 
3,600 bags and coal, up by $1.1 million and 
53,119 $1.0 million respectively. 


Malaya—Imports rose from $7.8 million 
186,615 in November to $9.2 million in December. 
The principal item of increase was gas 

oil and fuel oil, up by $1.1 million. Ex- 

ports also recorded an increase of $2.3 

on ene million, the principal item being clothing 

"~~ and underwear, up by $1.1 million. 

990 North Borneo (British)—Imports near- 
“90,900 ly trebled over last month to $3.6 million 


wood, cork and manufactures thereof, un 
by $1.7 million, being the principal item. 


| previous month and exports at $279.4 — 


(monthly average, 1951, $2.5 million); © 
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Pakistan—Imports, which averaged 
$12.0 million monthly in 1951, went up 
from $2.4 million in November to $17.5 
million in December, of which raw cotton 
accounted for $17.1 million. 

British Commonwealth, Other—Unre- 
fined sugar was imported from Mauritius 
to the value of $3.8 million as against 
no shipments for the previous month. 

U.S.A.—Imports increased from $18.6 
million in November to $32.2 million 
(monthly average, 1951, $31.1 million); 
tobacco, up by $5.6 million, being the 
principal item. The rise in exports from 
$17.0 millien in November to $32.3 mil- 
lion was mainly due to bristles and fea- 
thers which were up by $13.9 million and 
$1.1 million respectively. 

Burma—Imports of raw cotton rose 
— $827,000 in November to $3.8 mil- 
ion. 

China—Figures for trade in December 
with Communist China are shown in mil- 
lions of dollars below, last month’s figures 
being given in brackets: 


Imports Exports 
China, North 29.1(25.8) 10.3(16.8) 
China, Middle 
(excluding 
Formosa) 5.5( 5.0) 
China South 61.1(46.8) 96.5( 79.6) 


Total:— 95.7(77.6) 147 .5(133.3) 
The increase in imports from North 


China of $3.3 million was largely at- 
tributable to yolks of eggs, dried; textile 


Total 
39.4( 42.6) 


6.1( 6.1) 
35.4(32.8) 


51.8(55.7) 


11.6¢ 11.1) 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR DECEMBER 1951 


fabrics and small wares; and oil seeds, 
nuts and kernels, but there were decreases 
in imports of bristles; and medicinal 
herbs, which were down by $2.2 million 
and $1.8 million respectively. Exports 
to North China of textile fabrics and 
small wares fell from $7.1 mil- 
lion to a mere $1.2 million; and chemi- 
cal elements and compounds and phar- 
maceutical products from $3.2 million 
to $1.6 million. 

The item in imports from South China 
which showed the largest increase was 
bristles, up by nearly $10.0 million. 
Other items which showed large increases 
were medicinal herbs, up by $2.4 mii- 
lion; feeding stuff for animals, up by $1.9 
million; and poultry, up by $1.5 million. 
On the other hand, imports of wood oil 
were down from $7.2 million to $2.9 
million. Exports to South China of 
paper and paperware increased from 
$1.5 million to $11.5 million; and manu- 
factured articles, n.e.s., from $2.5 million 
to $4.0 million, whilst exports of textile 
fabrics and small wares fell from $14.6 
million to $4.6 million. 

Figures in millions of dollars for trade 
during December, 1951,. with specific 
localities of China or by specific routes 
are as follows (last month’s figures are 
shown in brackets): 


Imports Exports 
Shanghai (by rail) .... 6.5(4.9) 5.6(10.4) 
Shanghai (by sea) ..... 6.2(5.5) 0.7¢ 1.1) 
South China (by land) .. 22.7(9.5) 12.4(21.6) 


DO YOU’ 


Bring it to us! 
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SHIPPING PROBLEM? 


wherever the destination, C.A.T. will 
get it there with speed, care and safety. 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT , 


General agents. 


PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, INC. 
| Peninsula Hotel, Telephone 58758 
__ Ta Hing Co., St. George’s Bldg., Telephone 31288-9 
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Formosa—Imports increased from $3. 
million to $4.4 million, and exports from 
$15.6 million to $18.7 million, monthly 
averages in 1951 being $5.2 million and 
$11.6 million respectively. The principa! 
item of increase in exports over Novem- 
ber was textile fabrics and small wares, 
up by $1.9 million. 

Indonesia—Whilst imports showed a 
slight decrease of $1.9 million, exports 
jumped from $16.4 million to $22.4 mil- 
lion (1951 monthly average exports 
being $20.4 million). The chief items 
of increase in exports were textile 
fabrics and small wares; and clothing 
and underwear of textile materials, up 
by $4.0 million and $1.0 million respec- 
tively over November. 

Japan—Imports, which averaged $32.7 
million monthly in 1951, went up from 
$46.6 million in November to $49.4 mil- 
lion in December. Chief items of in- 
creases were textile fabrics and smal! 
wares from $17.6 million to $19.6 mil- 
lion; and manufactured articles, n.e.s., 
from $0.9 million to $2.1 million. The 
increase in exports of $2.1 million was 
mainly due to increased exports of iron 
ore, up by $1.0 million; and feeding stuff 
for animals amounted to $1.1 million as 
against no shipments for the previous 
month. 

Korea, South—Exports fell from $3.0 
million to $0.7 million (1951 monthly 
average $1.8 million): yarns and threads 
down by nearly $1.0 million, being the 
principal item responsible for the de- 
crease. 

Philippines—Exports, averaging $5.7 
million monthly in 1951, increased from 
$4.8 million in November to $10.4 million 
in December; the increase being spread 
over a wide range of commodities, not- 
ably vegetables, roots and tubers, up by 
$1.4 million. 

Thailand—Increases of $2.1 million on 
imports and $2.6 million on exports were 
recorded. Imports of cereals, up by $1.1 
million, and exports of textile fabrics 
and small wares, up by $2.7 million, were 
the chief items of increase. 


Italy—White rice imports to the value 
of $3.4 million as against no shipments 
for the previous month were recorded. 
Exports of sesamum seed rose from 
$488,000 to $1.7 million. 

Netherlands—The decrease in imports 
of $3.8 million was mainly caused by 
decreased imports of chemical elements 
yen compounds and pharmaceutical pro- 

ucts. 


Norway—The increase in imports of 
$7.4 million was almost entirely attri- 
butable to increased imports of paper 
and paperware. 

Poland—Imports of paper and paper- 
ware rose sharply from a mere $165,000 
to nearly $2.0 million. 

Air Freight—The air freight figures 
for the month were as follows: 


Weight Value 
Imports 39,169 kes. $14,467,856 
Exports 92.472 ,, 7,747,390 
131,641 ,, $22,215,246 


Hongkong’s Imports & Exports in 


December & for the Year 1951 


Imports of merchandise 


into Hongkong during the month of December, 1951, amounted 


to a declared value of $457,506,940 as compared with $436,162,244 ine the month of December, 
1950. The figures include Government sponsored 
$279,434,959 as compared with $377,778,457 in December, 1950. 

Imports during the year 1951 amounted to $4,870,314,536 as compared with $3,787 ,661,653 


in the year 19650. 


cargoes. Exports of merchandise total ed 


Exports totalled $4,433,027,705 as compared with $3,715,552 373. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR THE MONTHS OF DECEMBER, 1951 & 1950. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
December December December December 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ 
United 58,905,162 32,176,202 8,914,038 13,957,908 
cd 4,915,614 4,071,816 2,857,394 3,021,095 
12,117,234 6,010,775 394,571 979,959 
East Africa (Br.) 1,558,015 847 1,152,521 792,636 
6,066,501 18,189,559 2,104,085 2,465,880 
9,217,188 43 599 371 43 982,348 79,701,770 
976,508 60,980 2,036,647 276.050 
North Borneo (Br.) 3,600 338 1 464,795 1,461,739 955 364 
17,479,920 9,201 608 13,028,401 8,343,618 
2,961,850 1,051,077 397,170 940,773 
West Africa (Br.) ..,....... 281,230 922,563 
West Indies (Br.) .......... — 2,800 422,966 642,918 
Br, Commonwealth, Other .. 4,875,413 3,814,605 2,997 ,023 1,526,776 
Central America ............ 138,700 3,878,584 318,677 515,081 
29,063,498 33,604 446 10,320,139 92,526,390 
China, Central (excl, Formosa) 5,541,492 4,489 478 6,131,963 6,570,742 
61,096,822 43,569,116 35,360,455 62,562,217 
4,371,621 15,878,016 18,654,563 15,732,527 
Czechoslovakia ............ 1,454,606 1,943,041 — 
be Gu cca 250,219 — 1,472,469 579 071 
3,193,903 1,635,035 4,290,694 1,577,026 
10,944,085 10,283 ,638 3,509 ,904 1,290,377 
49 378,668 55,632,985 8,838,537 8,528,477 
234,702 685 408 248,851 
Fe 10,196,225 631,998 498 314 571,489 
1,100,327 1,107,041 10,352,657 7,802,067 
Portuguese East Africa ..... — — 192,093 168,834 
South America ............. 8,680,701 2,692,939 1,608 361 1,157,714 
11,738,306 6,617,909 222,896 929 272 
795,000 822,920 82 484 251 ,46€ 
32,224,792 75,554,362 32,345 028 20,092 51° 
8,239,617 7,427 048 22 446,930 13,207 ,00€ 
All Other Countries ........ 234 1,275,471 5,530,750 1,012,17' 
TREASURE 
nited Kingdom ....’........ — 6,537 1,879,41% 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ — —_ 116,375 64,33: 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 457,506,940 436,162,244 279,434,959 377,778,45' 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 4,155,264 175,615 6,919,225 2,147,06 
GRAND TOTAL ....... ; 461,662,204 436,337,859 286,354,184 379,925,52 
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TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


FOR JAN. TO DECEMBER, 1951 & 1950 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Jan,-Dec. Jan.-Dec, Jan,-Dec. Jan. - Dec, 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ............ 619,056,609 404,712,710 214,598,413 168,283,403 
€8,685 672 79,271,895 71,973,693 39,542,220 
87,886,623 50,034,128 16,376, 115 10, 58,309 
East Africa (Br.) .......... : 14,251,797 4,164,917 14,068,699 9,431,829 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ 29 886,191 11,794,238 15,419,748 14,788,146 
18,950,688 $13,054,532 16,267,352 13,184,796 
West Africa (Br.) ......... 97,008 12 938 872 8,861,949 
West Indies (Br.) .......... 15,468 27,931 7,314,855 9,510,091 
Br, Commonwealth, Other .. 69 277,104 39 676,724 30, 543,003 14,708,810 
17,858,662 7,632,103 82,723 
Central America ........... , 3,676,924 10,260,123 9,509,751 8,605 520 
326,565,278 355,740,833 524,131,297 677,204,476 
China, Central (excl, Formosa) 53,332,217) 78,705,297) 
China, South 483,182,323 366,072,050 1,000,958,165 422,616,375 
Czechoslovakia ........... 13,342,078 12,163,664 11,032 48 
16,310,249 4,469 524 9,182,304 9,879,730 
. 123,487,459 44,161,849 28,078,874 12,512,080 
50,769,126 30,189,712 34,032,992 22,602,526 
Germany 214,278,034 37,516,894 33,027,168 48 865,500 
125,152,979 55,310,783 50,536,376 43,175,561 
Korea (North) 19,219,169 7,777,032 
Korea (South) .............. 3,942,721 22,970,836 21,379,876 23,028,614 
103,594,594 104,405,096 228,353 320 208,382,885 
35,340,738 18,894,398 5,941,902 6,185,222 
278,500 306,673 3,707,166 724,666 
0 cee 1,291 657 2,793,778 319,859 297 .743 
Poland 7,560,827 3,495 342 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 4,049 501 1,151,460 1,817,857 1,740,248 
60,925,966 6,587,149 12,631,318 17,399 967 
ca wes 130,861 276 69 654,555 5,035,660 4,202,343 
d 155,597,339 182,133,355 89,771,310 98,475,031 
373,523,601 655,258,165 162,546,601 308,690,819 
All Other Countries ........ 19,860,705 23 ,923 089 33,750,184 25,580,351 
TREASURE 
United Kingdom ............ 7,791 4,377 23,303,778 19,239,762 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ 1,224 695 334,632 
*hina, Central (exc Formosa) 13,440) — ) 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 4,870,314,536 3,787,661,653 4,433,027,705 3,715,552,373 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 21,731,473 15,314,401 27,536,236 41 275,827 
GRAND TOTAL ....... 4,892,046,009 3,802,976,054 4,460,563,941 3,756,828,200 


REVENUE—Revenue collection in 
December amounted to $6,835,356.66, a 
decrease of $240,000 from the previous 
month’s figure. Total revenue collected 
Calendar year 1951 was $81,631,- 

4 


There was a big drop in the number 
of cigarettes seized which amounted to 
288,740 pieces of all brands against 
676,157 pieces in November. Illicit dis- 
tilling increased, although this is not 
unusual at this time of the year. Sixty- 
four stills were seized, together with 817 
gallons of mash and 63 gallons of liquor. 
There was one case of illegal possession 
of used duty-paid labels. In another 
case liquor of an interior type was used 
to refill «the original bottles of a 
well-known brand. 


IMPORT & EXPORT CONTROL— 
The total number of import and export 
licences issued were:— 


Total for 

December November year 

1951 1951 1951 

Import .... 5,532 6,789 72,420 
Export .... 10,481 10,013 112,091 


Included among the month’s seizures 
were a Dodge saloon car, and 12% tons 
of hoop iron. Both of these cases are 
pending. There were 25 other cases of 
attempted import and export of specified 
articles. Five cases have not, so far, 
been concluded. 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


MEETING 


ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL ‘ 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN } 

that the Ordinary Yearly General 

Meeting of the Shareholders of the | 

Corporation will be held at the | 

Head Office of the Corporation, 1, 

Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, | 
on Friday the 7th day of March, 

1952, at 11.30 a.m. for the purpose | 

of receiving and considering the | 

reports of the Directors and of the | 

Auditors and the Profit and Loss | 
Account and Balance Sheet for the 

year ended 3lst December, 1951, | 

and for the election of Directors 

and the appointment of Auditors. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


a 


The Register of Shares of the 
Corporation will be closed from 
Friday, the 22nd of February to 
Friday, the 7th of March, 1952, 
(both days inclusive) during which 
period no transfer of shares can be 
registered. 


By Order of the Board. 


A. MORSE, 
Chief Manager. 


22nd January, 1952. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The holiday mood which has extended 
over the past month, has at last drawn 
to a fairly successful close and by Feb. 
1 all markets had reopened and business 
resumed as usual. “As usual’, however, 
unfortunately means that the markets for 
the opening days still remained in a 
depressed state, although anticipations 
are that this is now only a temporary 
phase. Dealers in industrial chemicals 
are in particular hopeful of increased 
transactions when the mainland alloca- 
tions of foreign exchange have been 
made, possibly in a couple of weeks’ 
time. 


Review of 2 weeks Jan. 21 to Feb. 2, 
1952 


Cotton Yarn—Except for a burst of 
activity at the commencement of the 
two weeks under review, with trans- 
actions on the part of buyers from 
Pakistan, Taiwan and Thailand, dealings 
in cotton yarn came to an almost com- 
plete standstill with the Chinese New 
Year holidays and although the market 
reopened on Jan. 30, few dealings took 
place. HK 20’s were quoted nominally 
at $1980/$2000 per bale for’ spot, 
$1930/$1980 for Feb. and $1950/$1960 
for March delivery. Egyptian 20’s sold 
at $1820/$1870 per bale. Italian 32’s 
Feb. forwards were transacted at $2230 
per bale. 


Raw Cotton—Following the downtrend 
in Pakistani raw cotton, prices on the 
local market also fell. Trading was 
slow, with local spinners showing caution 
in entering upon transactions. NT- 
roller gin & LSS-r.g. fell from $3.60 
per lb. to $3.45 nominal; 4F-r.g. fell 
from $3.55 to $3.40 and 289F-r.g. from 
$3.75 to $3.50 per lb. nominal. Rangoon 
raw cotton remained steady at $2.50 per 
lb.; Egyptian at $4.50 and Brazilian 
at $3.80 per lb. 


Metals—Prices of most items continued 
to fall on the metals market. However, 
reports of foreign exchange allocations 
by the mainland authorities brough‘ 
renewed hopes for the future, especially 
as it is considered inevitable that main- 
land dealers in metals will have to turn 
to Hongkong for their requirements. 
Mild Steel Round Bars, being in demand 
for local construction work, showed an 
upward movement: European 40’ %” to 


nominally quoted at $155 per 


1” averaged $50/$52 per picul selling 


price with buyers’ counteroffers of 
$48/$49 per picul; 20’ also rose to an 
average of $48 per picul. Mild Steel 
Plates were inert: 4’ x 8’ 1/32’ were 
quoted by sellers at $125 per  picul, 
1%”’ at $90, and 3/16” upward at around 
$85 per picul. Galvd. Iron Sheets 3’ x 
7’ G81 showed an increase from $9 to 
$9.50 per sheet, sellers, G24 was quoted 
at 85 cents per lb., G26 at 90 cents 
and G28 at $1.02 per lb. 


Industrial Chemicals—A considerable 


amount of speculative activity entered 
into the industrial chemicals market 
both before and after the holidays. 


Sellers, however, were not over anxious 
to part with their goods in view of the 
report that the authorities in Canton 
have commenced scrutinising applica- 
tions for foreign exchange import al- 
locations, which means that in about 
two weeks’ time Cantonese buyers should 
be in the market. German Carbon Black 
in 145%-lb. case had sales at $340 per 
case. Sodium Hydrosulphite, Dutch, was 
transacted at $245 per picul in 250-lb. 
packing and later fell to $240 per picul. 
Ammonium Chloride, (1.C.I.), 1%-cwt. 
packing suddenly came _ into demand 
with sales at $780 per ton. Lithopone, 
30%, Belgian, continued popular selling 
at 61 cents per lb. while the Dutch pro- 
duct sold at 72 cents. Quebracho Ex- 
tract in 1 cwt. bag after sales to dealers 
from Canton at $1.05 per lb. was raised 
by sellers to $1.08. Zine Chloride, Bel- 
gian, sold at $3700 per ton. 


China Produce—The price of Woodoil 


(Tung Oil) continues to decline abroad, 


whereas in Hongkong as a result of 
decreased expofts from China the price 
has remained steady. In West Europe, 
the result presumably of large quanti- 
ties being available from Eastern Euro- 
pean ocuntries, which have been obtain- 
ing it from China under their barter 
arrangements, Woodoil is being offered 
at as low as £245/£250 per long ton 
whereas local dealers are asking £265 
per ton c. & f. The nominal price on 
the local market for processed Woodoil 
in bulk remained steady at $230 per 
picul. No important transactions took 
place in Teaseed Oil 4% ffa., which Ms 
picul. 


Aniseed Oil showed a decline, being 
quoted nominally at $750 per picul and 
$780 for export quality. Cassia Oil was 
quoted at the higher figure of $1650 
per picul and at $1750 for export qual. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The advent of Chinese New Year saw a 
slackening in business on Malayan markets. 
Profit taking in Tin shares, against a firming 
Metal market, brought sharp declines to prices 
where buyers were willing to operate and once 


again Tins provided the bulk of the business. 


However, turnover in Industrials was quite 
satisfactory, with values generally firm on good 
investment buying. Rubbers and Loans were 
quiet markets. 


The rise in the Metal price over the week 
justifies the optimistic view which the local 
Tin share market has taken in recent weeks 
and augurs well for the industry in 1952. 


Business Done. 19th—25th Jahuary. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave $4.25 to $4.29 
to $4.20, Gammon $2.92% to $2.85, Goodwood 
Park Hotel $1.70, Malayan Breweries $5.35 to 
$5.45, Malayan Cement $1.22% to $1.12%, 
Ma'‘ayan OCollieries $2.02%. McAlister $42.75, 
Raffles Hotel $3.10, Robinson $4.00 and $3.90, 
Singapore Cold Storage $5.10 and $5.15, Straits 
Times $4.00, Straits Trading $23.25, Straits 
Steamship $25.75 to $25.25, Henry Waugh $2.85, 
Wearne $5.45 to $5.40. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.70, Hong Fatt $1.371% 
and $1.36, Jelebu $1.35, Klang River $2.87%, 
Petaling $7.30 to $7.50, Rahman $2.75, Rantau 
$4.10, Talam $2.75, Taiping $2.00. 


Austral Amalgamated 16/6 to 16/-, Berjuntai 


24/9, Kampong Kamunting 23/-, Katu 22/-, 
Kramat 15/1%, Kuala Kampar 45/3 to 44/9, 
Kundang 16/-, Larut 17/- and 17/3, Pungah 


24/3 adn 24/6. Rawang Tinfield 11/10% 
to 11/7% to 11/9, Sungei Bidor 59/6, Takuapa 
26/- and 26/6, Thabawleik 54/6, Tongkah Har- 
bour 14/10%. 


Ampat 8/7%, Kamra 1/6, Kamunting 13/4, 
Southern Kinta 17/6, Tekka Taiping 11/6. 


Goid. Raub $4.00 to $4.50 to $3.25. 


Rubbers. Ayer Panas $2.00, Bassett 80 cents, 
Batu Lintang $2.05, Bedford $1.55, Connemara 
$1.52%, Glenealy $1.95, Jeram Kuantan $2.20, 
Jimah $1.62%, Kempas $2.80 to $2.75, Kuala 
Sidim $2.25, Lunas $3.16 c.d., Pajam $1.65 and 
$1.63%, Parit Perak $1.90, Sungei Bagan $2.70, 
Teluk Anson $2.32%4, Temerloh $1.16, Tapah 
$2.20, Ulu Benut 60 cents. 


Overseas Investments: Home. Distillers 
19/10%, Royal Dutch £28%, Ultramar 36/-. 


Australian. Castlemaine Perkins 29/-, Elder 
Smith 28/6, Popes Industries 30/3, Tomlinsons 


Steel 11/6. All Australian Currency. 
South African. Western Holdings 5% Notes 
101%. 


COMPANY REPORTS: 


Malaysiam Tin Limited. Profit after British 
Profits Tax for year ended 31.3.51 was 
£13,992 (9.4%) and a dividend of 5%, was 
paid. Net liquid assets in Balance Sheet work 
out at £47,560 or 1/7d. per share. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review - 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published-weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 
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AND 
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COLON Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


_ HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


the Trust Corporation of the 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION Information & Bookings: Consult your vival Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co, Lid 


(General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder St. HK, Tel. 27765-6, 


| Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 59/61-2-3. 
HONGKONG BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


AKkiwls 


George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 

MERCHANTS. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, GOLDSMIYHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 
NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. Exporters of 

RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, 

BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. 
AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. Wholesalers Retailers 
Union Building, Pedder Street. 8c Telegraphic Address: 


Falconer, Hong Kong. 


Hong Kong. REPAIR SERVICE Tel. 22148 
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“The Businessman’s Airline’! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 

That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 


in the Colony! z Use the one-airline all the way. 
Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. || 
Hong K agent, AN 
—— or Shipping Line 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


FIN A 
BUILDING 
ALVYAG@8& 
EAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN e SHANGHAI 
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DODWELL © CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 


| via JAPAN 
m.v. “TRAFALGAR” .... .... .... Due Hongkong 17th Feb. Tea and General Merchants, 
” ” 4th Mar. Insurance, Shipping and 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY Hong Kong Airways Limited 


& BRISBANE Aircraft Co., Ltd. 
‘Ewo Breweries Limi 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MBLBOURNE Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 
via RABAUL 
mv, Loading Hongkong 9th Mar. GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


) 
‘The Glen Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
, The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
} 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
s.s. “WASHINGTON” Loads for Vancouver 26th Feb. 


The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


Departs Hongkong 29th Feb. 


Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. | 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. | 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 

{ 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


B.O.A.C. — 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER. COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 


Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ............. Feb. i4 
m/s “HILDA MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 2 
Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Ja; an 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
m/s “PETER MAERSK” .... ..., .... .... Feb. 29 
m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... ..... Mar. 15 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to: — 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 


Pedder Building. 


Tels. 36066-9 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 


& CO. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 
PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


General Managers for: 


Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 
Associated Companies: 


(Established 1868) 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 
Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 


Sole Agents: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London ‘ 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London | 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 

Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

tichemont Brandy 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) 

L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


Engineering & Contracting Department :— 


(Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.) 
Agencies :— 


Omega Lampworks Ltd. 

l.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 
Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 
Kdward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 
SLR. Electric Ltd. 

Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

Smart & Brown (Engineers) Ltd. 
Holophane Ltd. 

Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 

Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 

Ocean Oil Ltd. 
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